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[This is a most interesting volume on a 
rare subject, for no Voyagers for plea- 
sure or curiosity visit this pestilential 
coast. Capt. Adams appears to be well 
seasoned to it, and ta be ably qualified 
to give that variety of correct informa- 
tion which the world have long de- 
manded in vain. Our exfracts will 
prove, that we cannot speak too highly 
of his work. Nor is it valuable only in 
a literary and geographical sense, for it 
contains, in the Appendix, a body of 
Commercial information above all price 
in its utility to the merchant-adven- 
turers and mannfacturers of Great 
Britain.) 





PROPOSED NEW COLONY. 


i the selection of a place for coloni- 
zation in Africa, the members com- 
posig the African Institution, it is too 
well known, have been peculiarly un- 
fortunate. ‘The insalubrity of the air of 
Sierra Leone is almost become prover- 
bial, and those going there are. consi- 
dered by many as embarking for. the 
Next world; it is therefore much to be 
apptehended, that one of the benevolent 
Purposes for which that settlement was 
Originally founded, will be frustrated. 
ence, in the course of these remarks, 
have endeavoured to point out a 
Place (Malemba, 5° 24’ S. 12° 20! E.) 
Suitable for establishing a colony of the 
hegroes captured on board of cuntra- 
band slave-ships. In fact, there is not 
along the whole line of coast, extending 
rom Cape Palmas, where these remarks 
Commence, to the river Congo, _em- 
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bracing an extent of five hundred 
leagues, one place that has come under 
my observation so peculiarly well 
adapted for that purpose, as the one to 
which I allude. | 

CAPE LAHOO. 

The town of Cape Lahoo (5° N. and 
E.) is built on a narrow peninsula of 
sand, formed by the sea and river, and 
may consist of 150 houses, containing a 
population of seven or eight hundred 
souls. ‘The Dutch, at a former period, 
carried on here a considerable trade in 
slaves and ivory, particularly in the 
latter, in which article the Lahoo peo- 
ple have always dealt largely. 

As the trade with Europeans is 
carricd on on-board their vessels, but 
few of them ever go on shore, and I was 
in consequence anxious to pay the town 
a visit. On making my intention 
known to the natives, they seemed much 
gratified, and placed me in one of their 
best canoes for that purpose ; from which 
we landed, without being much wet, the 
surfon the shore being moderate. I was 
taken to the chief’s house, who treated 
me with much attention, kindness, and 
hospitality; but the beautiful tropical 
picture which the river at this time pre- 
sented, would have amply repaid me for 
my trouble, if I bad had no other cause 
for being pleased with my journey. 
This little river, after bending its course 
from the north to the back of the town, 
runs to the eastward a few. hundred 
yards, parallel to the sca-shore, and then 


joins the sea. Its mouth is narrow, and 


choked with hard sand, on which the sea 
breaks with great violence, so as to ren- 
der it very dangerous, either for boats or 
canoes to approach itsentrance. It was 
now the dry season, its stream almost 
pellucid, and its surface so tranquil, that 
the graceful palms which adornits banks 
were reflected from its surface as from a 
mirror; and a few canoes, in which 
people were employed fishing, gave ani- 
mation to the scene. The town formed 
fhe foreground, and a cluster of large 
ceiba and other trees, the screen to this 
interesting tropical picture. A bound- 
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less expanse of ocean placed within a 
few bundred yards of it, on which I had 
toiled many years, and a foaming surf 
roliing in upon the shore, formed a 
striking contrast to the tranquillity and 
beauty of the landscape spread out be- 
fore me, which gave it charms that, in 
my eyes, it might not otherwise have 
had. 

Men, women, and children, accom- 
panied me when I went to view the en- 
‘trance of the river, and I was much sur- 
prised to see many of the females ap- 
proaching the adult age, in a state of 
nudity, as compared with those of their 


own sex and age living on the Gold~ 


Coast. 
ANNAMABOO, 

Annamaboo is ten miles to the east- 
ward of Cape Coast, and is the great 
mart on the Gold Coast, where the 
trade in slaves has been carried on fora 
long period. Here is a fortification, the 
defences of which are good, and which 
is entrusted to the care of an officer next 
in rank to the commander-in-chicf, and 
who is also vice-president of the 
council. 

The population of the town may 
amount to three or four thousand per- 
sons, many of whom have become opu- 
lent in consequence of their extensive 
commercial dealings ; and among them 
are a number of men denominated gold- 
takers, who claim a kind of hereditary 
right to act in such capacities on board 
all vessels that arrive for the purposes of 
trade. This right is founded on the 
long established custom, of the traders 
who first visit a vessel becoming the 
gold-takers for that vessel, whether the 
number be two, three, or six; except in 
the case of the captain having before 
traded at Annamaboo, cither as cabin- 
boy or captain, when the gold-takers of 
the ship in which he before sailed be- 
come the privileged persons, and claim 
the distinction and emoluments as gold- 
takers, on the present, as well as on all 
future, voyages he may have occasion to 
make onthe Gold Coast. The duties of 
their office are to settle all disputes 
arising in the course of trade between 
the natives and the captains; and they 
are also responsible for the quality of 
the gold reeeived in barter, which is 
weighed and examined minutely by per- 
sons deputed by them, and who con- 
stantly reside on board the vessels for 
that express purpose. The emoluments 
arising to them for these services, con- 
sist of a quantity of merchandize, of the 
value of 5l., denominated their sea. 


cloths, which is given to them 


immedi 
ately on the vessel’s arrival s and wre 
her lading is completed, they are pail 


one acky of gold for each slave received 
on board. ‘Their deputics also receis 
monthly pay and subsistence whilst of 
ciating. Some of these gold-takers are 
sagacious fellows, and keen observers 
who soon find out the weak side of r 
man, and treat him accordingly, - They 
have always a bye name for each Enro- 
pean, arising from what they coneciye 
to he a moral vice, or a physical dc. 
formity. One man they call cheerwa, ct 
red head; another, pockum-pockum, ot 
long chin ; a third, amphiteshu, or, don't 
spit upon deck ; a fourth, cocreco, or hig; 
and a tall thin man, ésin tsin lan, or long 
fellow ; a hypocrite, dada; an avaricious 
man, acacumma, or, a little more. 
GOVERNMENT. 
The form of the Fantee government is 
republican. A number of old men 
called Pinins, at the head of whom is 
Amoonicummy, are arbiters in common 
disputes which occar between the na 
tives of Annamaboo, or between them 
and Europeans; but disputes of a more 
serious nature, such as may affect the 
liberties, or propertics of men of wealth 
and consequences, are generally referred 
to the lawyers of the Brafoo country, 
who, like their brethren of the long robe 
in civilized Europe, gencrally contrive 
to strip both plaintiff and defendant of 
their property ; and he, whose purse holds 
out the longest, saves perhaps his 
liberty, while his less wealthy antago- 
nist and family are often doomed to 
slavery and exile. To be rich, and 0s- 
tentatious in the display of if, Is, 
Fautec, as certain ruin to the individual 
practising it, as in the territory of the 
Grand Seignor: cunning men, therefore, 
as they become wealthy, affect great 
moderation and humility; strengthen 
themselves by family alliances, and use 
every stratagem to keep out of palayers, 
and elude the vigilance of the Pints, 
who are generally on the alert, % 
watch for prey, as the petty-fosgins 
attornies of commercial towns in Europe 
do for batteries and assaults. 
TWO AFRICAN CHARACTERS. ‘ 
Yellow Joe and Tom Coffce are ne 
halives of Fantee, resident traders ® 
Annamaboo, and-long-estublished golt- 


takers. The former, both in ante 


person, and features, is more 
Egyptian than a native of the = 
Coast; except that his hair is crisp “ 
woolly, like that of his countrymen. 


trating evyc,and mu 
He has a most ‘coe ey¢, al gravity 














ravity in his demeanor, particularly 
when be is in the society of Europeans, 
with whom he is reserved and cautious, 
scldom smiling, or saying much; al- 
though, when he does speak, it is always 
to the purpose. If a dispute arises be- 
tween a captain and a native of conse- 
querce, he invariably supports the cause 
of the latter, knowing well, that it is 
from that quarter only he has to appre- 
lend injury: be is cautious, therefore, 
never to make an enemy who might, out 
of revenge, involve him in a quarrel, 
which would bring inevitable ruin on 
himself and family ; for being reputed 
rich, the blowing awry of a feather 
would almost be a sufficient pretext to 
excite the cupidity of the lawyers be- 
longing to the Fantee Court of Chan- 
cery. He treats with condescension, 
and mach apparent humility, persons of 
ailranks who visit him, cither out of 
courtesy, or for advice; and whatever 
his house affords, his guests are treated 
with. His dress is simple, and of little 
value; and he never wears about his 
person much gold, as is the practice 
with wealthy natives of the Gold Coast. 
His chicf residence is at Aunamaboo, 
where he carrics on his commercial pur- 
suils, and pays and receives visits of 
ccremony. At Annishan, one mile to 
the westward of Annamaboo, and which 
is called his croom, or village, he has a 
residence, and where, it is said, he in- 
dulges himself in the contemplation of 
his wealth, unobserved, and occasion- 
ally distributes to his sons some portion 
of it; for ‘Tacky Mensa, who is his ne- 
phew and heir-at-law, would deprive 
them, at their father’s death, of that, 
which, in Lugland, would be their law- 
ful inheritance. 

Tom Coffce, both in colour and fea- 
tures, is a complete African, ‘To a 
portly person is added niueh amenity of 
countenance; and in his disposition 
there is something of a hearty generosity : 
but Tom, unfortunately was known to 
be tich, for he took no pains to conceal 
it, bat rather courted observation, by a 
vain and ostentatious display of his 
Wealth, He acquired his property 
chiefly by trading with Europeans, and 
Was a great favourite both with them 
and the native traders of remote coun- 
tries, whose cause he generally espoused 
mM any disputes that occurred between 
them and his townsmen; for it wag 
through their instrumentality he had be- 
come rich, and this was the way in 
— he showed his gratitude. His 
‘ouse Was more: splendidly furnished 
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than those of any of his neighbours, 
having many articles of European 
luxury in it; and the number of his 
domestic slaves and retainers was 
princely. Himself and wives dressed in 
very costly apparel; and he often wore 
about his person many pounds weight of 
pure rock gold: this was the fatal talis- 
man, “If,” said the Pinins, “ Coffee 
can afford to wear so much golil, his 
strong box must be full.” He was too 
rich a prize to escape their fangs, and tgo 
incautious a man not to be entrapped 
into a palaver, which seon plunged bim 
into the bottomless pit, or Court of 
Chancery in the Brafoo country. The 
Chancery, unfortunately for Tom, was 
at this time without a suit, and the 
lawycrs without a brief; he, therefore, 
was soon stripped of his wealth; and 
the last time 1 saw him, he was living 
at Cape Coast, in great poverty and ob- 
scurity, happy in having escaped with 
his liberty, while his more cautious con- 
temporary and townsman Was cnjoying 
at Annamaboo, unmolested, that pro- 
perty which was the fruit of his in- 
dustry, and which his superior sagacity 
and prudence had been the means of 
prescrving. 
HORRID CEREMONY. 

The period has arrived, when Tacky 
Mensa, a wealthy trader and inhabitant 
of Annamaboo, had to make custom for 
his ancestors. Five unfortunate victims 
were to be immolated te the manes of 
the deceased, and gunpowder, brandy, 
cloth, and provisions, distributed to the 
multitude. A vast number of persons 
assembled at Armamahoo, from different 
parts of the republic of Fantce, to assist 
at, and give importance to the ceremeny. 
A little before day-break in the morn- 
ing, when the obscquies for the deceased 
commenced, vollies of muskets, the noise 
of drums, and savage shouts, were 
heard in every direction; and about 
eight o’clock, a large concourse of per- 
sons, of both sexes and all ages, had 
collected at and near Tacky Mensa’s 
house, to whom brandy was distributed 
in large quantities. Firing, shouting, 
and drinking, continued till mid-day, 
when the five victims were brought out 
from a hut with their bands bound, and 
with ligatures made of the bine of a 
creeping plant surrounding their heads, 
and which came over their eyes and 
noses,:and by intreducing pieces’ of 
sticks; and twisting them round, making 
what sailorscall Spanish windlasses ; the 
bones of their noses were foreed ip, and 
their eyes sunk deeper in their —— 
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One of these unfortunate beings was a 
very old Asshantee man, the remaining 
four were natives of Chamba, and all 
men; two of whom were middle-aged, 
one very old, the other young.. Before 
they were led to execution, every effort 
was made by the Europeans to purchase 
them, but without effect, The poor 
creatures, in this state of suffering, were 
paraded through the town, and received 
every ignominy that savage cruelty 
could devise or inflict, without a sigh 
escaping them, and were ultimately 
taken to the beach, under the very wails 
of the fort, where they were butchered 
amidst. the most savage and diabolical 
shouts of the multitude. Even females 
assisted at the horrid ceremony, and 
marked themselves with the blood of the 
wretched victims, as it flowed from their 
headless trunks; and, horrible to relate, 
libations of brandy were poured into, 
and drank from human skulls, which a 
few minutes before had life and being. 
Vollies of musketry were fired, savage 
dances performed, and intoxication was 
carried to excess during three days and 
three nights, when the custom making 
ceased. ‘Their customs, or obsequies to 
the manes of deceascd ancestors, are 
often carried to such excess by indivi- 
duals, as to leave them in a state of 
extreme poverty ; but all men of conse- 
quence are compelled, at some period of 
their lives, to perform this savage act of 
duty to those who have long been num- 
bered with the dead, or they would be 
degraded, and held in the lowest esti- 
mation by their countrymen; but more 
especially by their own townsmen. 

A short time after this event, Capt. 
Agry, a native of Cape Coast, and a 
man of wealth and consequence, died. 
He had long lingered under the malady 
which finally terminated his existence, 
and, as it is the practice of the Fantees 
to execute the crabba, and cransa, or the 
youngest wife, where the marriage has 
not been consummated, and the boy who 
carries the smoking apparatus belongin 
to a great man, the moment the breath 
Jeaves his. body; the progress of his 
disease was watched with the utmost 
anxiety, by Mr. Field, the governor of 
the castle, who was determined to rescue 
from a premature death, the young and 
destined victims. The surgeon of the 
castle, who had access to- the dying 
chief, gave notice to the governor of his 
approaching dissolution, and the chil. 

ren were by stratagem brought within 
the walls of the castle, before the fatal 
event arrived that would have sealed 
theirdoom, and sent them to an untimely 


a” 


grave. The girl was aboute 
of age, and the boy nine o 
friends and townsmen of the deceased 
used every entreaty, and much art, to 
obtain possession of them from. the 
governor, and even descended jg 
menaces, but without effect, Agry 
was, therefore, interred without the 
usual and shocking sacrifice having 
been performed at his demise, or funeral: 
and his relations, a few mouths afier. 
wards, accepted from the governor a 
quantity of brandy and gunpowder, to 
be expended over his grave, as an equi. 
valent for the lives of the two children, 
whio, at the expiration of twelve months, 
were permitted to join the family of the 
deceased, and lived to express their gra- 
titude to their protector wherever they 
saw him, for having rescued them from 
a dreadful and premature death. The 
circumstance of another individual 
being saved from a_ sanguinary and 
unmerited death, by a gentleman of the 
castle, took place while I was there, 
A FIRE. 

Onc night we were called from our 
beds in the castle by the sentinel on duty 
giving an alarm of fire, and the drums 
beating to arms. When we got on the 
ramparts, we observed beneath us seve- 
ral houses in the town, and near the 
eastern wall of the fort, in flames 
which spread with great rapidity, asit 
was the dry season, the houses crowded 
together, and built of very combustible 
materials, which, during half an hour, 
when the whole town was on fire, 
emitted so extensive and brilliant 4 
blaze, as to give to the surrounding 
scenery, a character of sublinuity and 
grandeur, beyond anything I had ever 
witnessed. The night was unusually 
dark, and not a breath of wind distur 
a leaf of the forest. The flames ” 
perpendicularly, and illuminates 
whole of the east and north sides 0" 
fort, and of the high buildings ints 
tre, forming the storchouses, ane ' 4 
dence of the governor and garrisops 
long dark shadows of which fell = 
the sea, that was brightly illuminat i 
each side of them to a considerable ° 
tance, andthe surface of which oa 
tranquil, and smooth as 4 ay 
cept where the surf, rolling 19 ' : 
masses on the shore, and covers 
with white foam, gave notice voaal 
proximity. Light and shade were” 
contrasted and shewn in the dense ¥ 
which clothed the hills in the ot 
ground, as they were prominen tives 
otherwise; and the groups of a iw 
assembled on the beach, citer . 
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despair at witnessing the destruction of 
their property, or busily employed in 
removing it and their canoes further 
from the destroying clement, the igni- 
iion of gunpowder, which occasionally 
drove the light and burning embers of 
the roofs of the houses in which it was 
deposited high into the air, like sky- 
rockets, gave to the whole an almost in- 
describable effect. But the materials, 
which fed the devouring flames, were as 
transient as volatile; and, in a few 
minutes, those objects, which were as 
visible to the eye as during the splen- 
dour of a meridian sun, became as it 
were extinct in a moment; and dark- 
ness almost instantaneously succeeded 
to the brightest possible fire-light that 
can well be conceived, and the effect, 
on these who witnessed this sadden 
transition, was like magic. 

The poor fellow, in whose house the 
fire first commenced, lost all his pro- 
perty, and with it, nearly his life ; for it 
is the practice in Fantee, as well as in 
the Dahomian territory, to exceute the 
person in whose house a fire first com- 
mences. He was a company’s slave, 
and the principal cooper to the casile ; 
and, had it not been for Mr. Jackson, 
the store-keeper, he would have heen 
taken and decapitated, but that gentle- 
man heard accidentally (from one of the 
sentinels who was on duty when the fire 
began) that it had its origin in Attab’s 
house, and, knowing the consequence, 
went immediately into the barning 
town, and brought him into the fort, 
from which he dare never afterwards go, 
until he embarked in the night in a 
canoe belonging to D’Elmina, and was 

ut on board of a vessel bound to the 


est Indies, in which his protector also 
embarked, 


* 


THE FANTEES. 

lhe Fantees and Asshantees may be 
classed together as one nation;—the 
former occupying the sea-shore, and the 
country extending a few miles froni it 
into the interior, and the latter a great 
extent of territory north of it. 

The Fantees are black as jet, muscu- 
lar, and well-formed, and those that are 
engaged in fishing, and employed as 
canoc-men, can endure much bodily 
fatigue, although they often make ex- 
Cuses to abridge their labour, however 
Well they may be paid for it; for they 
are anxious to have the labour of the 
day concluded by noon, in order that 

*y may wash and dress, and gossip 


With. theiz neighbours the remainder of 
he day, 
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Their national mark is three small 
perpendicular incisiens on each temple, 
and on the nape of the neck. 

In the constrnction of their dwellings 
and canoes, they exhibit mach superi- 
ority and skill over other African tribes; 
the former being substantially built, and 
not unfrequently having apartments over 
those on the basement story, and the 
Jatter having a form which renders them 
less liable to upset, or, to speak in a 
sailor’s phrase, not so crank. 

The Fantce women are well formed, 
and many of them are not wanting in 
personal beauty, as their features are 
small, their limbs finely rounded, their 
hands and feet small, and their teeth 
uniformly white andeven. The toilette 
of one of these females consists of a large 
calabash, containing a small mirror, 
paint (generally white), tecth- brushes 
made of a very fibrous tongh wood, a 
hark which has a powerful musky 
smell, grease, and soup. She has also 
a large brass pan, in which she gene- 
rally washes herself from head to foot 
every day. She often consumes an 
hour or two in adorning her person ; and 
in the application of her paint, the ma- 
nagement of her hair, and the scenting of 
her person, discovers no inconsidcrable 
degree of skill. 

‘The women here, however, as well as 
in most other parts of Africa, sow and 
rtap, grind corn, carry wood and water, 
and perform all the dradgery attendant 
on housekeeping, while their husbands 
are perhaps gossipping, drinking, or 
sleeping, except during the herring or 
fishing season, when the vil:ages along 
the sca-coast present a scene of bustle 
and activity much beyond what they do 
in ordinary times. ‘J'hen, allis life and 
animation. A smooth sea, a still at- 
mosphere, and shoals of herrings, cause 
every canoe capable of scrvice to be 
launched. These, with two or three 
fishermen” in cach, proceed: outside of 
the surf, where they use the cast net 
with great address. vite 

Maize is ground between two stones, 
of which the lower one is large, pon- 
derous, and concave at the upper sur- 
face; the lesser stone is worked upon it 
by the hand, and pulverizes the grain, 
which, during the operation, 1s ovca- 
sionally moistened with water: this 
mode of grinding corn Is common in 
North Africa. After it has been thus 
ground, it is permitted . to become 
slightly acid, when it 1s boiled, or 
baked, to suit the palate of the con- 
sumer, and, in cither state, forms a 

pleasant 
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pleasant and nutritious food. It is 
called by the natives canky; they call 
European biscait, panoo. 

Daughters are purchased from their 
fathers fur wives, and are paid for ac- 
cording. to the rank and wealth of the 
bridegroom and the bride’s father. ‘The 
common. price of a wife is one ounce of 
gold, one anker of brandy, and cloth of 
the value of one ounce in trade. 

CHAMBA, 

The natives of Chamba, of whom 
many are sold on the Gold Coast, in- 
habit a country lying to the north of 
Asshantce. Their stature is generally 
above the middle size; and the colour 
of their skins is not of so deep a black 
as those of the Fantee or Asshantee. 
They are an agricultural people, whose 
dispositions are mild, tractable, and 
ineffensive ; and, of all the negroes in- 
habiting the countries north of the 
equator, that bave come under my 
observation, they are the most passive. 
In fact, they may be called a simple 
people, who never exhibit any sullen- 
ness of manner, but a uniform willing- 
ness to do tothe best of their ability 
whatever they are desired; and the 
term duneo, which in the Vantee Jan- 
guage, signifies stupid fellow, or igno- 
raut man from the back country, is 
mvarialy given to them by the Fantees, 
as a term of derision in consequence. 
"Fo the L’antees, as well as to the 
Asshantees, they have a strong aversion, 
beeause they consider these people as 
the authors of their misfortunes, and 
the ehief instruments used in removing 
them from. their country ; therefore, 
whenever insurrections have oecurred 
an-beard of slave ships on the Gold 
Coast, as the Fantees and Ashantees 
were invariably the promoters of them, 
the Chambas, as if to be revenged on 
them, always assisted the crews in sup- 
pressing these mutinies, and keeping 
them in subjection. 

The tattoo, or national mark, of this 
race, consists of thteeatrong lines drawn 
from the temple over: Gach check to the 
eh, and taking the form of the longi- 
tudinal lines upon a globe. 

CLIMATE, 

For a country, Iving only five degrees 
north of the equator, which is the mid- 
die latiinde of the Gold Coast at its 
seathern boundary, its temperature may 
be considered moderate; the thermo- 
meter only averaging throughout the 
year 78°, as registered by Governor 
Dalavl at Cape Coast Castle; and, dur- 
wg the wet scason, it eften sinks to 
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75° or 74°. ‘The days are general 
cloudy, owing to the prevailing 
west wind loading the atmosphere win 
moisture, and which gives ita haaines 
when not otherwise Clouded, that dimi. 

° ‘ e |. 
nishes the intensity of the sun’s rays, and 
renders them more supportable than iy 
the West Indies, where the. sun shines 
with a brilliance, and unobstrneted 
splendour, seldom seen or felt jn this 
part ef Africa. The nights, neverthe. 
less, during the dry season, are cloud. 
less; and the moon and stars shine with 
unusual brightness in a clear, deep blue 
sky. 

‘The wet season is of shorter duration 
than in many parts of Africa that I have 
visited, and the seasons are generally 
milder, and assume more favourable 
aspeets ; yet, notwithstanding, the cli- 
mate is very obnoxious to the health of 
Europeans, 

GOLD. 

The face of the country, from Appo- 
lonia to Acera, is undulating, and co- 
vered with shrubbery and timber ef 
small growth, execpt in the vicinity of 
towns, where some patches of ground 
are cultivated with the hand-hoe, and in 
which maize and yams are grown. The 
country, to the north of it, and of that 
extending from Appolonia to the west- 
ward as far as Piccaninny Bassam, }s 
rich in gold, as the quantity annually 
exported, and in general circulation, 
proves; especially when we take into 
consideration the imperfect knowledge 
which the natives have in mining, and 
that their principal supply of gold is 
derived from the surface of the earth, 
and is that which is washed from tt 
during the periodical rains, and whieh 
is afterwards collected on the banks ¢ 
rivers and small streams, after te 
waters have subsided. The manne : 
obtaining or washing for gold, as ied 
lows: a quantity of soil 1s enone 
near a stream, or at the sca-side, | 
which gold is known to be, @ oe 
which is put into a tolerably seized © 
bash, which is filled with eo ibe 
then mixed together; and, while ta. 
soil is held in solution, oh weer 
tory motion is given to the calaba ~ , 
which means the mixture is made ' 
over its side, and the gold, by its spe 
fic gravity, sinks to the “ner 
have often watehed women and _— 
employed in this way, and thous ‘it 0 
labour but ill requited, the oe ae 
gold obtained by-each individua 
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this metal were procured. ‘The soil, 
from which I saw it obtained, was sili- 
ceous, and very similar to that in which 
‘ron is cast, in England. 

GREWHE, 

Grewhe, which may be called the sca- 
port of the kingdom of Dahomy, is in 
latitude 6° 17’ north, and longitude 
3° 6 east of Greenwich. Itis a popu- 
lous town, and contains probably six 
or seven thousand inhabitants. 

The country surrounding Grewhe is 
fertile, open, and level, exhibiting large 
savannahs covered with high grass, 
although insome parts thickly wooded 
with fine grown trees. To the north of 
the town are some well cultivated lands 


. producing pease, calavancies, maize, 


and yams, over which passes the road 
leading through the towns of Xavicr 
and Tory to Abomey, the king’s usual 
residence. 

The monarch of Dahomy is a most 
rapacious fellow, and treats even Euro- 
peans with but little courtesy; for he 
frequently, under some frivolous pre- 
text, embarrasses them in their trade in 
order to extort presents from them, and 
sometimes prevents captains from visit- 
ing their vessels without first obtaining 
his special permission. 

Of his rapacity the following is an 
instance:—The boat employed in wa- 
tering the ship which I command- 
ed, having seven men in her, broke 
adrift one night from her moorings whilst 
they were all asleep, and it was not un- 
til the boat was in the breakers that the 
crew awoke, and became sensible of 
their perilous situation. ‘To retreat was 
impracticable, for ‘the boat was soon 
filled with water, and drifted through the 
breakers upon the shore, where the 
crew also landed in perfect safety, some 
by swimming, others by adhering to the 
boat, oars, &e. At day-break, they 
Were surrounded by a number of natives, 
who, after spending a few minutes in 
consultation, told them, they must be 
taken tothe king at Abomey, a distance 
of 90 miles, although they were only 4 
or5 miles from Grewhe, where I then 
resided. They remonstrated against 
this proceeding, but remonstrance was 
iM vain, and one of them, who to escape 
80 disagreeable a journey affected lame- 
hess, and said, “that he could not walk,” 
lad his hands and feet tied together, and 
a = meer between them, and in 

ay, they were going to carry him 

~~ ‘Abomey, when, to avoid so painful 
im : lernative, he found the use of his 
’, and marched along with bis un- 
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fortunate companions. These poor fels 
lows reached Abomey the fourth day ; 
and a negociation was commenced by 
me with the Evougah for their redemp- 
tion, as soon as he received the king’s 
orders respecting them. His first de- 
mand was the price of a prime slave 
(equal to £14 sterling) for each indivi- 
dual, but the demand was afterwards 
lowered to £6, which I paid, when the 
captives, afler a fortnight’s stay at the 
metropolis of Dahomy, were permitted 
to return to Grewhe, and join their ship, 
where, soon afterwards, they were all 
attacked with fever, and four of them 
died. 
WHITE ANTS, 

The ant is here an extremely destrue- 
tive insect, and, from their size, number, 
and voracity, commit depredations, that 
are scarcely to be credited.. ‘The bugs 
a-bug (the native name for the termes, 
or white ant) is an insidious and de- 
structive encmy ; he is the pioneer ant, 
who works under a covercd way, and 
often destroys chests, ond their contents, 
before any mischief is apprehended, 
The larger ants have been known to 
strip bare to the bone the carease of acow 
ina single night. Aad Mr. Abson in- 
formed me, that he was once reduced 
to that state of debility by a severe 
attack of fever, as to be so wholly help. 
less, that the ants attacked him in the 
night, when lying in his bed; and that 
if, fortunately, onc of his domestics had 
not awoke, they would have devoured 
him before morning ; so incapable was 
he of calling for help, or struggling with 
his assailants. 

WILD BEASTS. 

The leopard is sometimes a trouble- 
some visitor to the town, destroying 
sheep, goats, and young cattle, as is 
also the hyzna. ‘Those animals are 
very numeroys, and haunt most Africana 
towns during the night: their noise is 
frightful. Many strange and fabulous 
anecdotes are related by the natives 
respecting them; such as, that they 
imitate the cries of most animals, so as 
to entrap them, and that they have been 
observed to walk upright, so as to re- 
semble the human species. The natives 
of Grewhe sometimes catch them, by 
setting traps, similar to the rat-traps 
with falling doors. The sides of the 
irap are built like a house having a 
thatched roof, the duor is placed at one 
end, which is set open; when the hyzena 
enters and takes the bait (which is ge- 
nerally a picce of carrion) that is so 
placed as to communicate with the  - 
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by the roofs. It falls, and secures the 
animal: the natives then unthatch a 
part of the building, and shoot it. They 


are never to be seen during day-light, - 


and the places to which they retire seem 
to be wholly unknown to the natives. 
BATS. 

In the centre of the market there is a 
Jarge tree, very similar to the mulberry, 
except that the branches grow borizon- 
tal. ‘This tree presents a most extraor- 
dinary spectacle; for along its branches, 
thousands of bats, of the largest spe- 
cies, hang suspended by their claws, 
and with their heads downwards, during 
the day, and do not seem to be at all 
disturbed by the noise beneath them, 
although not in a state of somnolency. 
I shot several, each of which measured, 
between the extremities of the wings, 
two feet; the form of their head bears a 
strong resemblance to that of a horse, 
but having the eyes, teeth, and whiskers 
of an immense rat. 

THE PEOPLE. 

The natives of Dahomy are a fine 
looking people, docile, and to their 
superiors, submissive even to extreme 
servility, which arises, no doubt, from 
the tyrannical form of their government; 
as it holds every man’s life in the state 
disposable at will, and every man’s 
danghter subservient to the sensual 
pleasure of a despotic savage, who is 
their governor. These people are indus- 
trious, and apply themselves to agricul- 
ture, as well as to the manufacturing of 
articles for domestic use; and the mar- 
ket of Grewhe exhibits a plentiful sup- 
ply of native produce. 

ARDRAH. 

‘The town of Ardrah, so called by the 
natives, or Porto Nova, by the Portu- 
guesc, is situated between Wydah and 
Lagos, being forty-six miles from the 
former, and fifty from the latter, and 
lies in latitude 6° 26’ north, and longi- 
tude 3° 42’ cast, of Greenwich, and 
distant from the gea about twenty-five 
miles, 

Ardrah seemed # me to be the most 
populous town (Benin excepted) of any 
that I had visited in Africa, and contains, 
probably, from seven to ten thousand 
inhabitants. 

It is built in a very irregular manner, 
as towns in Africa generally are. The 
houses are made of clay, detached from 
each other, with a high wall surrounding 
each, in many of which are loopholes 
for musketry. ‘The form of the town is 

elliptical, or rather is half an ellipsis: 
and along the line of its circumference 
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pert is a deep ditch, 
which has been raised in 

four feet high, and as bere ra 

part of which is loop-holed, bree 

Between the town, on its nortl 

western extremity, and the wall . 
many well-cultivated fields, producing 
calavancies, maize, and pumpkins, The 
surrounding country is champaign and 
finely wooded, the soil sandy and super. 
ficial, and the substratum jis a bed of 
red loam or marl. 
_ ‘The morning after my arrival, and 
just as the rays of the san were gildiny 
the horizon, I was much surprized to 
sce a group of blacks performing the 
ceremonies of the Mahometan religion, 
because I had never seen any other reli- 
gion prevail than Paganism, in any of 
those towns in Africa where I had been, 
I, however, found that many persons 
in Ardrah professed the Mussulman 
faith. and were dressed after the Moor. 
ish fashion, with large loose trowsers, 
short shirt, and sash. 

Outside and parallel with the wall, at 
the north-west extremity of the town, 
is the road which leads to Hio, a coun- 
igy of great extent, and inhabited bya 
powerful and warlike nation; the capi- 
tal of which, according to the natives 
account, lics about NN E. from Ardrah, 
at the distance of nine days’ journey, ot 
180 miles, allowing a traveller to pro- 
ceed at the rate of twenty miles a day. 

To the King of Hio the Ardrah peo- 
ple pay tribute, as he protects them 
from the-incursions of the Dahomians, 
whose king has always been very }¢@ 
lous of their rivalry in trade. 

The natives of Ardrah are industrious, 
and bave acquired some proficiency! 
the arts, particularly in manufactanns 
cotton and iron. Cloths of various pat- 
terns, though simple; are made by cod 
both of cotton and grass, but chiefly ° 
the former, into whieh they frequent!) 
weave threads taken frum the red or 
silk taffity, having no red dye perro 
they can render permanent. —— 
which yields indigo is indigenous " ; 
soil; in fixing the colour extracted a 
which, they show much practical kno 
ledge, although the process - vt 
little from the mode which oro 
saw adopted at Sansanding. © 408 
thread is always dyed before it 1s WO 
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or fuur smiths in the-town, where are 
made hoes, cutlasses, nails, bolts, hinges, 
staples, and bits for bridles. ° 


The bellows used by the smiths are’ 


ingeniously contrived, consisting of 
iwo rough goat-skins, set in the ground, 
two feet asunder, and resembling in 
form, when inflated, two kettle-drums re- 
versed, A stick, about four feet long, is 
introduced into the upper part of each 
skin, to which it is tied. The sticks 
scrve as handles, and are moved alter- 
nately by a man having one in cach 
hand. A pipe leads from each skin, 
aud terminates in another pipe, before 
reaching the fire: at the junction, the 
pipes are not air-tight, so that one skin, 
by this means, receives air, while the 
other discharges it. | 

Soap is manufactured of wood-ashes 
and palm-oil; sandals, of bull and cow 
hides; baskets, of various forms, are 
ingeniously Wrought and manufactured ; 
also, carthenware, for culinary and 
olier purposes; besides stools, canoes, 
and mats. 

A singular custom prevails here, that 
of anvinting, occasionally, the we 
walls of houses with fresh cow durtt ; 
a useful practice, for it dries quickly, 
has by no means an unpleasant smell, 
and fills up crevices, which would 
otherwise be tenanted by noxious and 
troublesome insects. 

The Ardrahs are, in their persons, 
good-looking, muscular, and very 
black; and their tattoo, or national 
mark, consists of three knobs of skin 
raised horizontally from each temple. 

uelr dress is simple, and, like that 
of Africans in general, except in the 
case of those who have adonted the 
Moorish costume. : 

The government is republican, al- 
though some of the leading men 
exercise over the common pctople a 
Kind of influence derived from here- 
dilary right, and seem to divide the 
power of governing them, with others 
who have acquired considerable wealth 
by their commercial dealings. 

These men, when they appear. in 
public, either on visits of ceremony, 
or for recreation, are always attended 
y one or two hundred domestic slaves 
and retainers, who are armed with 
clubs, Cutlasses, and other weapons. 

THE MARKET. 

The face of the country about Ardrah, 
ne have before remarked, is extremely 

fautilul and fertile, producing all the 
necessaries of life in great abundance, 
and many of the valtable plants and 
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fruits found in tropical climates, viz. 
the sugar cane, the plants which yield 
indigo and cotton, pine apples, guavas, 
limes, cocoa nuts, papaws, and a tree 
which yields a fruit (called by the 
natives soosce) resembling in form a 
large pippin; when ripe, it bursts at 
the outer extremity in a quadratic form, 
and exhibits four seeds very like wind- 
sor beans when husked. These beans 
are the only part of the fruit which are 
eaten, and are considered very nutri- 
tious. Strangers dislike them at first, 
but soon become very fond of them. 
They are peculiar to this part of Africa, 
that is, to Ardrah and Grewhe. 

The market, particularly on the great 
market day, which is every sixth day, 
presents a scene of activity and bustle 
not often to be seen in African’ towns, 


and bears a strong resemblance to the’ 


markets held on Sundays in the West 
Indies, which are attended by- the slaves 
from the country, who bring to them 
their little stock of ground provisions, 
poultry, and fruit, for sale; and where 
may be also secn mixed with them, the 
hucksters belonging to the town, re- 
tailing European manafactures, salt 
beef, pork, and herrings, 

The avenues leading to the market 
at Ardrah, have commonly in them men 
selling bundles of fire-wood, earthen- 
ware of native manufactnre, pigs and 
goats. ‘The market, which is spacious, 
is occupied by a number of traders, 
many of whom have stalls covered with 
mats to protect them from the sun and 
rain, and on which are exhibited for 
sale the manufactures of Europe and 
India, of various kinds, such as band- 
kerchiefs, both red and blue,’ from 
Manchester ; linens, silesias from Ger- 
many, silk handkerchiefs, cuttanees and 
taffiies from Madras; tobacco from 
the Brazils, in rolls, and also manu- 
factured into snuff; iron, coral, cowries, 
beads, &c. There are also exhibited 
for sale, cloth frét Eyeo and Jaboo, 
spun cotton, dyed ane otherwise; kid 
skins, dyed and d¥ésSed ; sandals, hoes, 
clubs curiously carved and ornamented, 
straw hats, stools, potash, spap, indigo 
leaves and stalks; oe corn, = 
sies, peas, yams, plantains, pa : 
stoned mal pine apples, dac fowls, 
guinea hens, venison, beef, pork, y; 
and palm wine. tae; 
MAIZE. ° Ae 

The mode of manufactoring Indian 
corn, both here and at Badagry isa 
Lagos, is peculiar to these paris © 
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being ground very fine, is then steeped 
in water until it becomes slightly acid, 
when all the farinaceous part is squeezed 
out by the hand, and the grosser par- 
ticles are thrown to the fowls. In this 
state it is boiled, and the natives con- 
sume it whilstit is warm; it resembles 
exactly, in consistency and taste, the 
pottage used by the natives of Scot- 
land, called sowens, and which is ex- 
tracted from oatmeal by a similar pro- 
cess. It is also sometimes boiled in 
slips of plantain leaves made up in 
triangular forms, and when cold, (in 
which state, it is generally eaten,) re- 
sembles very fine blanc-mange, and is a 
pleasant, cooling, and nutritious dict. 
In many of the avenucs of the town, 
old women may be scen, early in the 
morning, retailing it in a warm state 
to their customers, who eat it as they 
receive it. Payment is made in 
cowries, 

‘i THE HIOS. 

The Hios are a fine race of people, and 
are well skilled both in agriculture and 
in manufacturing articles for domcstic 
purposes. The country which they in- 
habit is of great extent, being bordered 
on the north-east by Housa, on the 
south-west by Dahomy, and the in- 
fluence of its government extends to 
the south as far as the sca by way of 
Ardrah. 

If we are to belicve the accounts of 
the natives, the king of Hio has an 
organized army amounting to 100,000 
men, composed of infantry and cavalry. 

The cloth manufactured in Hio is 
superior, both for variety of pattern, 
colour,.and dimensions, to any made in 
the neighbouring states; and some of 
ihe articles wrought by them in iron 
exhibit much skill and ingenuity. It 
surprised me to find the Hio women as 
well as those of Housa acquainted with 
the taste of cheese, as well as with the 
mode of making it, which they de- 
scribed, and which left no doubt in my 
mind that it was an article of domestic 
consumption in these countries. 

The Hios are extremely black and 
muscular, and generally above the mid- 
dle size; in disposition they are mild, 
docile, and submissive. Their country- 
mark on the face consists of three 
ae sg each about one and a half 
inch long, running ; nee 
side of the mouth. — 

‘The natives of Housa are of the 
middle size, generally thin and active, 


Their country 
mall tines cut 


with high cheek-bones. 
mark consists of very s 
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longitudinally upon each cheek 
the temples to the chin, They lin us 
agricultural people, and inhabit'a ferti 
country of great extent, , 
LAGOS, 

The town of Lagos is built on q 
bank or island, which appears to have 
been raised from Cradoo lake, by the 
eddies, alter the sea and periodical 
rains had broken down the boundary 
which separated it from the ocean, 
The island is of inconsiderable size, 
about four miles from the sca, and a 
foot only above the level of the lake at 
high water, which is so shallow that 
boats of only ten or fifteen tons burthen 
can approach the town. An active 
traffic in slaves was carried on at this 
place, particularly after Ardrah was 
deserted by the French traders. 

It has always been the policy of the 
Lagos people, like those of Bonny, to 
be themselves the traders and not bro. 
kers. They therefore go in their canoes 
to Ardrah and Badagry, and to the 
towns situated at the N.E. extremity 
of Cradoo lake, where they purchase 
slaves, Jaboo cloth, and such articles 
as are required for domestic consump- 
tion. 

The necessaries of life are here ex- 
tremely abundant and cheap, and are 
brought chiefly from the country 
northern margin of Cradoo lake, which 
communicates with Jahoo, a very ler- 
tile kingdom, and _ inhabited by an 
agricultural and manufacturing people. 

It is these people who send so much 
cloth to Lagos and Ardrah, which the 
Portuguese traders from the Brazil 
purchase fur that market, and whichis 
held there in much estimation by the 
black population ; probably, not only 
on account of its durability, but be 
cause it is manufactured in a connity 
which gave many of them, o on 
parents, birth, as the Portuguese i 
always carried on an extremely ac a" 
trade in slaves at Wydab, Ardrab, an 
Lagos. 

HORRIBLE SUPERSTITION. 

The horrid custom of impos, ati 
a young female, to propitiate the rats 
of the goddess presiding over the ra , 
season, that she may fill the hom 
plenty, is practised here annually. ba 
immolation of this victim to aie 
stitious usage takes place apr her 
the vernal equinox ; and along wil ih 
are sacrificed sheep and goats, phy 
together wiih yams, beads of bes sb 
and plantains, are hung on stakes 


each side of her. Females des thus 
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thus to be destroyed, are brought up 
for the express purpose In the king's 
or caboceer’s seraglio; and it is said, 
that their minds have previously been 
so powerfully wrought upon by the 
fetiche men or priests, that they pro- 
ceed to the place of execution with as 
much cheerfulness as those infatuated 
Hindvo women who are burnt, with 
{heir husbands. One was impaled 
while I was at Lagos, but of course 
I'did not witness the ceremony. I 
passed by where the lifeless body still 
remained on the stake a few days 
afterwards. 

Male dogs are banished to the towns 
opposite to Lagos; for, if any are 
caught there, they are immediately 
strangled, split, and trimmed like sheep, 
and hung up at the door of some great 
man, where rows of the puttid car- 
cases of their canine brethren are often 
to be seen. They are fetiche (sacred,) 
aud intended to countervail the machi- 
nations of the evil spirit. At the 
castern extremity of the town, there 
are afew large trees, which are covered 
with the heads of malefactors. The 
skulls are nailed to the trunks and 
large limbs, and present a very appalling 
spectacle, 

The town swarms with water rats 
fiom the lake, which burrow in the 
ground, and are so audacious that they 
hot unfrequently make their appearance 
under the dinner-table while the guests 
remain sitting at it. 

The population of the town of Lagos 
may amount to 5,000; but there are 
two or three populous villages on the 
north side of Ciadoo lake, over which 
the caboceer of Lagos has jurisdiction. 
This chiefs power is absolute and bis 
disposition tyrannical to excess. 

ROYAL AUDIENCE. 

When 1 first paid the chief.a visit, he 
Was holding a levee, and dispensing fa- 
vours to his courtiers with his own royal 
hand, which consisted of pieces of the 
putrid carcase of a cow. Each indivi- 
dual crawled to the foot of the throne, 
Upon his hands and knees (rubbing, oc- 
Casionally, his forehead in the dust), to 
receive the princely gift, and, with well- 
bred politeness, and courtier-like civi- 
lity, crawled back again to his scat, his 
Posteriors first advancing, like those of 
a bear’s, when it descends a tree. The 
room, however, was so intolerably hot, 
and the stench from the carrion so offen- 
sive, that 1 was compelled to make a 
precipitate retreat. 
he entrance leading to the audi- 
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ence-chamber presented a very curious 
spectacle. It was an oblong room Of 
considerable length, having an opening 
along the centre of the roof to admit 
light and air. At one extremity, there 
was arranged the king’s fetiche, which 
consisted of ‘three elephant’s ‘teeth 
placed in a reclining posture against tHe 
wall, with the convex part outwards, 
and sprinkled with blobd. On each 
side of the apartment, there wete 
tumbled together, promiscuously, arti- 
cles of trade, and costly presents, in’a 
state of dilapidation ; namely, rolls of 
tobacco, boxes of pipes, cases of gin, 
ankers of brandy, pieces of cloth, of 
Indian and European manufacture, iron 
bars, earthenware, a beautiful hand- 
organ, the bellows of which were burst ; 
two elegant chairs of state, having rich 
crimson damask covers, all in tatters; a 
handsome sedan chair, without a bottom; 
and two expensive sofas, without legs. 

Cootry, like many of his royal bre- 
thren in Africa, is a receiver of stolen 
goods ; for he does not hesitate to slate 
what his servants purloin: and that ser- 
vant is his greatest favourite, who can 
rob his European friends with most 
address. 

CURRENCY. 

Cowrics are the medium of exchange, 
and calculations are made in ounces 
and arkics, as on the Gold Coast; 
16,000 cowrics make an ounce, beitg 
the same mode of calculation as that 
practised at Ardrah, Wydab, and Popo. 

THE JABOOS. 

The Jaboos inhabit a country situ- 
ated between Hioand Benin, are a fibe 
looking people, and always seem as if 
they came from a land of plenty, being. 
stout, healthy, and full of vigour. ‘They 
arc a very industrious people, and manu- 
facture for sale an immense number of 
common Guinca cloths: besides raising 
cattle, sheep, poultry, corn, and calavan- 
cies, with which they supply their 
neighbours. 

BENIN. ; 

The coantry called Benin is of consi- 
dcrable extent, and situated principally 
tu the north and west of the river 
Formosa, from which a wide and deep 
creek branches, that Ieads to a town 
called Gatto, where vessels trading wifh 
Benin have their factories. 

It is the practice here for masters of 
vessels to pay the king a visit soon after 
their arrival; and such a ceremony Js 
seldom allowed to be dispensed with, as 
on these occasions the black monarch 
receives a handsome prescnt, consisting, 
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of a piece of silk damask, a few yards of 
scarict cloth, and some strings of coral. 
Soon after my arrival, therefore, and 
while my health yet permitted it, I got 
into my hammock; and, at the end of 
the second day, I arrived at the capital 
of Benin. 

The course of the road from Gatto to 
the capital is about NE. by N. and the 
road passes over a country nearly level, 
intersected with deep woods and 
swamps; the distance I estimated to be 
about forty miles. 

The face of the country surrounding 
Benin bears much the same character as 
that of Ardrah and Grewhe, except that 
it is more thickly wooded. The town 
is large and populous, and contains pro- 
bably 15,000 inhabitants; it is built very 
irregularly, the houses being placed 
without any regard to order, and de- 
tached ; conscquently occupying a large 
space of ground. 

The King of Benin is fetiche ; and, as 
such, the principal object of adoration 
in his dominions. He occupies a 
higher post here than the pope does in 
catholic Europe ; for he is not only God’s 
Vicegerent upon earth, but a god him- 
self, whose subjects both obey and adore 
him as such, although I believe their 
adoration to arise rather from fear than 
Jove; as cases of heresy are tried before 
a much more summary, though a more 
merciful, tribunal than the inquisition, 
and is punished promptly by the delin- 
quent receiving the coup de tete. 

King Bowarré is now about forty-five 
years of age; the day following my 
arrival, I had the honour of an inter- 
view with him; he received me with 
much politencss, particularly afier the 
fine flashy piece of red silk damask, 
which I had brought with me as a pre- 
sent for him, had been unfolded. The 
conversation was carried on with the 
aid of the king’s trader, who resides at 
Gatto, and who had accompanied me 
from thence to actas my linguist. Trade 
was the principal, indeed the only, sub- 
ject discussed ; for King Bowarre, 
although he is both a god and a king, 
trades, nevertheless, in slaves and ivory. 

The king and his principal courtiers 
are ostentatious in their dress, wearing 
damask, taflity, and cuttanee, after the 
country fashion. Coral is a very fa- 
vourite ornament in the royal seraglio, 
which Is always well filled; and the 
eur Lt oie those of the Heebo nation, 

prolision of beads, if they can 


by any means obtain them. 


_ DANCING, 

There are in Benin a number of itine 
rant dancing-women, who were sent to 
amuse me, and whose performance be. 
fore the house constantly attracted 4 
crowd of persons of both SCX€s, Who 
conducted themselves with great deco. 
rum during the exhibition, The ladies 
danced in the fandango style, perhaps 
not quite so modestly as our fashionable 





Warré a visit, I left my vessel carly in 
the morning, in the month of Febrvary, 
having Wacoo as my guide and pro- 
tector. As the journey to the capital 
would occupy two days and one night, 
we took every thing requisite to render 
ourselves comfortable during the tine 
we should be in the canoe which con- 
veyed us, and which had over it an awt- q 
ing made of mats, that protected us 
from the intensity of the rays of thesun, 
and the heavy dews of the night. Our 
canoe procecded at about the rate ot 
four miles an hour, taking an east course 
along the crecks, some of them both 
wide and deep, and others barely «! 
suflicient magnitude to allow our small 
bark to navigate them. . | 
During our passage to Waré, We 
crossed two rivers, which join the sea * 
the northward of Cape Formosa ; and We 
only saw two smali villages on the 
whole extent of the road to that town. 
This country is covered with an I" 
penetrable forest, which grows upe" 
land that seems composed of alluvion ; 
and, even in the middle of the dry sease?, 
water covers a large portion of Its sur 
face nearly to the depth of a foot. 
We arrived at Warré about Bee 
o’clock the following day. This town © 
situaicd on a beautiful island, about fire 
miles in circumference, and W hich migh 
have fallen from the clouds in the sir 
of a desert; for it is a little elevate’ 
above the surrounding country before 


° + . é as 
described, is well cultivated, apse 


belles, although more in character, by , afl 
holding in their hands excellent subsij. » «(US 
tutes for castanets, with which they kept ) sa 
time admirably. These consisted of | tl 
small hollow gourds, over which are Ww 
spread nets having small pease strung oh 
on the sides of the meshes. Holes at , a 
the top received the forefingers of their , § 
right hands, with which the gourds . 5 
were shaken, and occasionally struck , ¢ 
against the palms of their left hands, , 7 
heating responses to the tunes sung by _ 3 
the dancers. ; 
KING OF WARRE. . ! 

Being desirous of paying the King of i | 

| 








much the appearance of an cxfensive 
rk., 

M The capital of Warré is divided into 
two towns, distant from cach other half 
amile. The most populous one is that 
in which the king resides, and the com- 
hined population amounts probably to 
5,000 souls. 

We had lodgings prepared for us at 
the house of our guide’s father, and soon 
after our arrival, refreshments was sent 
us by the king, accompanied by a mes- 
sage, that he would be glad to see us 
the following day. We accordingly 
waited on him (our guide acting as 
linguist), and arrived at his house about 
mid-day. After passing through five or 
six apartments of various forms and 
sizes, we were ushered into the audience 
chamber, where we found his sable 
majesty fally prepared for the oecasion, 
and seated on a low stool, placed on a 
kind of platform, raised about eighteen 
inches above the floor. A boy was 
holding a pink silk umbrella over his 
head, and another was brushing away 
flies with anelephant’s tail. ‘To our ex- 
treme surprise, we found the king 
dressed in the European style, and 
wanting nothing to complete the dress 
but a shirt and a neckcloth. 

The king, whose name is Ooo, ap- 
peared about sixty years of age, his 
countenance mild and intelligent, and 
his person of the middle size, inclined to 
corpulency. He had on a white satin 
Waistcoat, trimmed with silver Jace, a 
silk purple coat much embroidered, 
black satin small-clothes with knee- 
buckles, coarse thread stuckings, shoes 
and buckics, and a large black hat 
trimmed round the edge with red fea- 
thers ; all of which appeared to us of 
Portuguese fabric, except the coat and 
Waistcoat, which, there is little douvt, 
had, at a former period,-been worn at 
the court of St. James’s. 

Our audience continued about an 
hour, when King Otoo dismissed us with 
much courtesy; and requested that 
while we remained at Warré we would 
Visit him daily. 

On entering the first apartment of the 
palace, we were much surprised to see, 
placed on a rude kind of table, several 
embiems of the Catholic religion, con- 
‘isting of crucifixes, mutilated saints, 
and other trumpery. Some of these 
articles were manufactured of brass, and 
others of wood. On inquiring how they 
fame into their present situation, we 
Were informed that scyeral black Portu- 
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gucse missionarics had been at Warré, 
many years since, endeayouring — to 
convert the natiyes into Christians; 
and the building in which they per. 
formed their mysteries, we found still 
standing. 

A large wooden cross, which had 
withstood the tooth of time, was 
remaining in a very perfect state, in one 
of the angles formed by two roads inter- 
secting each other. We could not learn 
that the Portuguese had becn successful 
in making proselytes; indeed, King 
Otoo’s subjects appeared to trouble 
themselves very little about religion of 
any kind, 

WOMEN. 

Polygamy is common here, as inother 
parts of Africa; and the number of 
wives which the black monarch had ex- 
cceded sixty; for such I judged to be the 
amount, as one day in my rambles, I 
inadvertently peeped into the royal 
scraglio, This building is at some dis- 
tance from the king’s residence, and has 
the form of a quadrangle with a large 
Open area, in the centre; the doors and 
windows of the various apartments 
which compose the sides opening into. it. 
The external walls are comparatively 
high, and have but one opening. Hear- 
ing the noise of many voices, and the 
door standing invitingly open, I waiked 
in, when Joud screams froin a yast num. 
ber of women and children assailed my 
cars. As I perceived that my presence 
very much alarmed them, I did not 
advance far beyond the threshold of the 
door, where I first entered, but remaived 
stationary a few minutes, in order to 
observe what their various employments 
were; and here indeed were quecns 
actively engaged in all the duties and 
embellishments of domestic life, from 
the toilette to the washing-tub. Andas 
we often hear of king’s being called 
(allegorically) the fathers of their peo- 

le, the extraordinary fact seemed to be 
verified in old King Otoo’s person; as, 
from the number of young children in 
this establishment, it would be no great 
stretch of the imagination to fancy the 

opulation of Warré to have been prin- 
cipally of his own creation. 

Whicn I called on the king the day 
following this adventure, he with much 
good humour informed me that he had 
heard of it; but, as I was a stranger, 
and unacquainted with their customs, 
he would excuse the mistake; but 
added, by way of warning, perhaps, to 


some of his courtiers who were ear 
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that, had any of his subjects been guilty 
pf such a trespass, the consequences to 
them would bave been serious. 
BONNY. 
The town of Bonny is placed on the 
Icft bank of a river, about five miles from 


the sea. Itis built on a morass (in fact, 
ihe surrounding country is little else), 
having the river on the west, and a 
ercek on the north, which leads to Little 
Bonny, a branch of which also commu. 
nicates with the river Adony. 

This place is the wholesale market 
for slaves, as not fewer than 20,000 are 
annually sold here ; 16,000 of whom are 
natives of one nation, called Heebo, so 
that this single nation has not exported 
a less number of its people, during the 
last twenty years, than 320,000; and 
those of the same nation sold at New 
and Old Calabar, probably amounted in 
the same period of time to 50,000 more, 
making an aggregate amount of 370,000 
Heebos. ‘The remaining part of the 
above 20,000 is composed of the na- 
dives of ithe brass country, called 
Allakoos, and also of Ibbibbys or 
Qoaws. 

Fairs, where the slaves of the Heebo 
nation are obtained, are held every five 
or six wecks at several villages, which 
are situated on the banks of the rivers 
and creeks in the interior, and to which 


the traders of Bonny resort to purchase 


aes 


a 


them. 

‘The preparatton necessary for going to 
these fairs generally occupies the Bonny 
people some days. Large canoes, capa- 
ble of carrying 120 persons, are launched 
and stored for the voyage. "The traders 
augment the quantity of their merchan- 
dize, by obtaining from their friends, the 

~aptains of the slave ships, a considera- 
bie quantity of goods on credit, accord- 
ing to the extent of business they are in 
the habit of transacting. Evening is the 
period ehoscn for the time of departure, 
when they proeced in a body, aceompa- 
nied by the noise of drums, horns, and 
gongs. At the expiration of the sixth 
day, they generally return, bringing 
with them 1,500 or 2,000 slaves, who are 
soli to Europeans the evening after 
their arrival, and taken on-board the 
ships. 

The Hecbos, to judge by the immense 
number annually sent into slavery, in- 
habit a country of great extent, and ex- 
tremely populous, the southern boun- 
dary ol which may be comprised between 
Cape Formosa and Old Calabar ; and it 
is very probable that the towns at the 
mouths of the rivers along the coast, in- 


Country extending from 


cluding New Calabar and Bomy 

peopled originally from: the ha 
country in fact, Amaerce, the nea 
New Calabar, and Pepple Kine” 
Bonny, are both of Heeho ay of 
well as many of the principal trades 
both these placcs. a 

A BRAVE RACE, 

The country inhabited by a nation 
called Tbbibby, or Quaw (the Mococs 
the West Indies), bounds it on the east 
Po this nation the Heebos EXpress a 
strong aversion, and call them Cannibals, 
1 hey certainly have a ferocious aspect, 
and their appearance and dispositio, 
would cause a person to suppose, thatiy 
their own country they Icad a wild, pre. 
datory life. Whenever insurrection has 
taken place on board of a slave ship a 
Bonny, they have always been found ty 
be the ringleaders, and often the ouly 
slaves concerned in it, the Heebvs re. 
maining passive spectators, Contrary 
tu the latter, they have very black skins, 
amd their teeth filed so as to resemble 
those of a saw. The females av 
equally mischicvous and ferocious as the 
men. 

THE HEEBOS. 

The Heebos, in their persons, are tal 
and well formed, many of the women 
symmetrically so; and may be distin: 
guished from the other tribes of Africas 
by their skins having generally a yellow, 
bilions cast, although varying, im some 
instances, toa deep black. Their dis- 
positions are naturally timid and ce- 
sponding, and their despair on being 
sent on board of a ship is often such, 
that they use every stratagem to eflect 
the commission of suicide, and which 
they would often accomplish, unless 
narrowly watched: they, however, by 
mild treatment, soon become reconciled 
to their floating prisons. 

KING OF BONNY. 

Itis expected that every vessel, on 
arrival, will fire a salute the instant “ 
anchor is let go, as a compliment to the 
black monarch, who soon afierwal\ 
makes his appearance in a large on 
at which time, all those natives a 
happen to be alongside of the vessel 4 
compclicd to proceed in, their sagas 
a respectful distance, and make way Al 
his majesty’s barge. After a ee. 
pliments to the captain, he SOR he 
quires after brother George (means his 
King of England), and hopes he - 4 
family arc well. He is not please ship 
less he is regaled with the best the . 
affords ; and, on retarning to his can 


: gal, 
expects to find a little store of os 
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putter, white biscuit, and wine. 
presents, of greater valne and bulk, are 
sent to him in the ship’s boat. His 
ower is absolute; and the surrounding 
country, to a considerable distance, is 
subject to his dominion. His war eanocs 
are capable of carrying one hundred and 
forty persons cach, and have often a gun 
of large calibre mounted on the bow. 
He has destroyed the town of New 
Calabar twice, and boasts of having 
eaten part of the heart of itsking. His 
Jew Jew, or fetiche house, isornamented 
with rows of the skulls of captives taken 
in battle. 


tea, 


SUPERSTITION. 

The iguana is the Bonnians’ fetiche, 
or Jew Jew; and these reptiles may be 
seen crawling about the town, where 
they are caressed and fed by the natives; 
and he, into whose house one of them 
enters, thinks himself most fortunate. 
One day, when thirty or forty canoes 
surrounded the vessel, an iguana was 
discovered near the middle of the river, 
proceeding to Peter’s side, which is op- 
posite to Bonny, when all the canoes im- 
mediately pushed off; and great was 
the contention among them, as to who 
should reach the reptile first, and ferry 
it to the spot to which it seemed to be 
bending its course. 

Human sacrifices are common. When 
a chief dies, many of his wives are 
destroyed, and interred with him. 

OLD CALABAR. 

The people of Old Calabar have, for 
along period, dealt in the productions 
of the soil, as also in slaves; and have 
exported, annually, seven or cight bun- 
dred tons of palm oil, besides barwood. 
It is probable, that their attention was 
first directed to the manufacture of palm 
oil, in large quantilics, in consequence 
of Bonny becoming the great slave mar- 
ket, and ‘monopolizing— the trade in 
slaves, which Old Calabar carried on to 
a considerable extent before it; but 
Which the chiefs of Old Calabar lost, 
by exacting from the vessels trading, 
exorbitant duties or customs. 

An extensive trade in slaves has been 
carried on at Camarvons, where also a 
larger quantity of ivory is procured, and 
of a superior quality to that of any other 
port in Africa. A considerable propor- 
tion of the negroes, obtained both here 
and at Gaboon, are a miserable race of 
beings, and held in but little estimation 
in the West Indies. They appear to 
be the descending link in the great ani- 
mal chain, which connects man with 
the ourang-outang. Their foreheads 
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are short, oval, and receding; eyes 
close together; noses scarcely above 
the level of the cheeks; months wide, 
aud projecting; receding chins; hair, 
thinly sown, soft and woolly; narrow 
chests, long bodies, abdomens protu- 
berant, short lower extremities, and 
long arms; legs without calves and long 
feet. They have poor constitutions, and, 
when assailed by disease, generally sink 
under it. 
FOGS., 

During the months of January and 
Pebruary, there occur here what the 
natives call Smokes, from the atmo- 
sphere being rendered so extremely 
thick, that objects cannot be scen at 
the distance of a handred yards, except 
when the sun is near the meridian, wher 
it clears away a little. These smokes 
are accompanicd by a moderate north- 
east wind, which frequently continues 
six weeks, and produces on plants the 
same effect as the harmattan, by wither- 
ing their leaves; and precisely as the 
blast, or northwind, does on the cotton 
plant and the other vegetable produc- 
tions of Guyana. The thermometer 
gencrally sinks ten degrees, and the na 
tives feel the change so sensibly, that 
they wrap their bodies up in cloth very 
closcly,- and have fires constantly ia 
their houses, Their skims have at this 
time a white scurf upon it, and this 
season is extremely obnoxious to them. 
The rigging of a vessel acquires hard- 
ness, and rattles as if it were frozen, 
from the peculiar astringency, which 
the air at this time seems to possess. 

ST. THOMAS. 

The island of St. Thomas is of consi- 
derable extent and great fertility; it 
bears south-west from the island of 
Princes, distance twenty-seven leagues. 

The hills of this island are high, co+ 
nical, and covered with wood ; the face 
of the low country, at the north-east 
end, is undulating, and adorned with 
luxuriant yerdure, and exhibits many 
fine plantations of the sweet casavi and 
calavancies, also groves of covoa-nut 
and plantain. St. Thomas is sometimes 
visited by slave-ships requiring refreslt- 
ments and water; but, as tornadoes 
blow here with unusual violence, and 
the bay where vesscls anchor is open 
and entirely exposed to their violence, 
they im gencral call at Princes island in 
preference, particularly during the tor- 
nado scason. 

The town of Chaves, at the bottom of 
the bay is the usual place where the go- 


ernor-in-chief resides, and there is a 
: tolerable 
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tolerable fortification to defend it, gar- 
risoned by a motley militia. The popu- 
Jation is chiefly black, the major part 
of whom are slaves. 

MAJUMBA. 

Majumba, on the coast of Angola, 
lies in latitude 3° 35’ south, and longi- 
tude 11° 20’ east of the meridian of 
Greenwich. The anchorage is a fine 
sandy bay, about two miles deep, and 
open to the westward. 

We anchored at this place early in 
October, when the rains had just com- 
menced, and, on landing, we were not 
a littie surprised and amused at the gro- 
tesque figures which many of the natives 
made, who had on their heads large 
wigs, made apparently of the bristles of 
pigs, not a hair of which had a curve in 


iM, and at the extremity of each stood a 


dew-drop, for it was a mizzling rain, 
with now and then a dash of sunshine. 
At this time the wigs made a very bril- 
liant appearance; they were of all co- 
Jours, although red and white were the 
predominant ones, which, contrasted 
with the black visages aud naked bodies 
of the wearers, gave them a most ludi- 
crous appearance ; they had been pur- 
posciy made and carried to Majumba 
on speculation, by a Captain Higgin, of 
London, av eccentric character, 
MALEMBA. 

That part of Africa lying between 
the river Loanga Duiza and Cabenda 
Hook, compriscs an extent of sea-coast 
of nine leagues. Malemba is in the 
eentre, and Jies in latitude 5° 24! south, 
and 12° 20! east, of the meridian of 
Greenwich, and may be justly consi- 
dered as the Montpelicr of western 
Africa, 

The trading town of Malemba, 
which is under the dominion of a 
chenoo or chief, residing in a town 
about twenty miles from the sca, called 
Chingelé, is built near the margin of a 
cliff, that rises abruptly from the sea- 
shore to an elevation of one hundred 
fect, and is entirely composed of a dusky 
red argillaccous carth. 

On gaining the summit of this cliff, 
an extensive and beautiful plain presents 
itself, as far as the sight can reach to 
the cast and south. ‘To the north the 
country is broken with the windings of 
the Loanga Luiza river, the margins of 
which are finely wooded. The plain 
is covered with a luxuriant grass, and 
clumps of trees are scattered upon its 
surface, having the appearance of being 
planted by the hand of man, to afford 


him shelter from the 
to adorn the landscape, 


The climate of Malemba 
pared with that of any = paar 
Africa which I have visited, is very “y 
brious, owing to the dryness of +he at 
mosphere and soil, and the absence of 
those deep forests so common in other 
districts. Masters of vessels, and their 
crews, trading here, have, in Conse. 
quence, almost uniformly enjoyed goo 
health. 

If salubrity of climate, then, were the 
only advantage which Malemba pos. 
sessed over other parts of Africa, between 
the rivers Senegal and Congo, it woul 


Sun and rain, ang 





well deserve -the consideration of his su 
Majesty’s government, in the event of te 


contemplating the establishment of ano- 
ther colony, besides that of Sierra ; 
Leone, of the negroes captured in ves- Pt 
sels trading for slaves contrary tow; 7 


a 
whether their views might not be advan- e ¢ 
tageously directed hither, asa place FR 
where the experiment would be mor JR , 
likely to be attended with success than a 
on the Gold Coast; because it would FR , 
be here that those Europeans, whose : 
province it would be to watch over an S : 
infant colony so composed, would enjoy , 


that state of health so necessary to eia- . 
ble them to superintend, and direct . 
personally, and with proper effect, the 
physical and moral energies of those 
Africans committed to their care. 

The Gold Coast is nearly, ifnot quite, 
as unhealthy as Sierra Leone; and, i 
the gentlemen sent out by the African 
committee to Cape Cuast Castle, were 
lodged, on their first arrival from Ku- 
rope, one mile in the interior of ? 
country, instead of within the walls ot 
that castle, the fact would too soon he 
fatally verified. tle 

The superior healthiness of the mg’ 
itself may be accounted for, by is 
southern rampart-wall being built ona 
ledge of rocks which project a little a” : 
into the sea, and against which roc ' 
the sea beats with great violence, there 
by creating at all times @ cool - 
refreshing current of air within the o 
tle. The sea- breeze also blows wget y 
into it, pure as the element over = ‘ 
it wings its course; and, at ane 
sons of the year, this breeze con wont 
blowing days and nights without J2 
mission. 

The natives, too, of Angola, and . 
Malemba and Cabenda in particu 4 
are a mild, tractable, inoffensive peoh™ 


ity a striking 
not at all warlike, and form contrast 
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contrast to the natives of the Gold Coast, 
who are turbulent in disposition, averse 
from innovation, and over whom the 
forts have not any control beyond the 
reach of their guns. 

Their operations in husbandry are 
extremely limited, and the edible vege- 
tables which they most cultivate, is the 
manioc, or sweet casavi, to which may 
be added, a small quantity of maize, 
calavancics, and yams ; and even when 
they have thus obtained them, they are 
often too idle to prepare them in a pro- 
per manner, by any culinary process, so 
as to render them nutritious aliment; in 
consequence of which, their digestive 
organs are much weakened, and they 
suffer from worms, particularly of the 
tenz species. 

When the season proves unfruitfal, 
and the plantain-tree (the bread-fruit 
tree of Africa) does not yield its usual 
abundance of fruit, and on which they 
chiefly depend for subsistence, the na- 
tives of Angola are reduced to extreme 
want, and feel the effects of a famine 
which a little industry would bave pre- 
vented, 

On every other part of Africa where 
slave-ships resort, the captains of these 
ships depend on the country supplying 
a certain portion of food adapted to the 
habits and constitution of the negroes 
they may obtain at them; on the wind- 
ward coast they procure rice; on the 
Gold Coast maize ; at Wydah, Ardrah, 
and Lagos, maize and calavancies ; at 
Benin, Bonny, Calabar, and Camaroons, 
yams; but, on the coast of Angola, the 
natives have no superfluity of provisions 
fo sell, in consequenoe of which, vessels 
frequenting it are compelled to: bring 
with them, from Europe, sufficient food 
to feed the negroes while accumulating 
on-board the ships, and during their 
passage to the West Indies. 

'” SEASONS.— oe 

_ The seasons in Africa may be divided 
into wet and dry: the wet commencing, 
north of the equator, in the month of 
May, and terminating in July, when 
the dry begins ; although heavy show- 
ers of rain fall during the months of 
October and November, which enables 
the Africans to reap a seeond harvest of 
Maize: but the rains commence and 
{crminate six weeks earlier near the 
Equator, than at the northern boundary; 
Where the periodical rains cease. 

+0 the southward of the equator; 
rains begin to fall in October, which 
Continue till January; but subject to 
the same variations as. north of the equa- 
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tor, the seasons being governed by the 
earth’s place on the ecliptic. 

The wet season is always ushered in 
by tremendous tornadves, which occur 
almost daily for a fortnight or three 
weeks previous to its commencement. 

THE HARMATTAN, 

The harmattan wind blows generally 
once or twice during the months of 
January and February: it sometimes 
lasts a fortnight, but more frequently 
only three or four days. From Cape de 
Verd to Cape Palmas, the direction 
from which this wind blows is north- 
east; but from the latter place to 
Benin, ENE by compass. 

In one of my passages between the 
Cape de Verd islands and the continent 
of Africa, in the month of January, a 
harmattan commenced, which continued 
four days. The atmosphere, during 
this period, was so hazy, that we could. 
not discern any object fifty yards from 
the vessel, in any direction. But this 
haze is not like that which accompanies. 
the easterly wind of Europe, but is more 
intense; for it is occasioned by an im- 
palpable powder floating in the atmo- 
sphere, which, in this instance, adhered 
to those parts of the sails of the vessel 
that received the greatest impulse from 
the wind, and gave them the same co- 
lour and appearance as if they had been 
immersed in a tan-pit. The powder, 
when collected, had an earthy smell, 
and its colour very much resembled 
clay. 

On the Gold Coast, as also in the 
bight of Benin, the harmattan, or north- 
easterly wind, is not accompanied with: 
so dense a haze as the one experienced 
off the Cape de Verd islands, but is in- 
variably caused by that impalpable 
powder floating in the atmosphere, in 
greater or lesser quantities, according 
to the distance from the desert from 
which it emanates. When off the Cape 
de Verds, we were near the western 
extremity of the great desert of Sahara. 
This accounts for the great quantity of 
powder floating in the atmosphere during 
the harmattan, which we there expe- 
rienced, as there can be little doubt 
that this dust is raised into the air by 
whirlwinds from the face of the desert. 
In fact, I consider it as analogous to 
those winds which blow from the north, 
and that prevail occasionally on the 
coast of Guyana, and also at Jamaica, 
during the same period of the year ; but 
tempered and modified in its passage 
across the desert, to the western shores 


of Africa, near “ _ This — 
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on first reaching the great desert from 
the north, is doubtless violent ; and, in 
displacing the heated air from its sur- 
face, creates those whirlwinds which 
raise into the atmosphere the fine im- 
palpable powder which occasions the 


haziness before noticed. The extreme 
aridity of the desert deprives it also of 
every particle of moisture; therefore, 
the greediness observable in it after- 
wards, in absorbing the juices of plants, 
and the moisture from all bodies with 
which it comes in contact, may be ac- 
counted for. The reduction observable 
in the temperature of the atmosphere, 
the thermometer generally falling from 
five to ten degrees of Fahrenheit, is 
caused, I presume, by the rapid eva- 
poration going on at this period, and 
the rays of the sun being obstructed in 
their passage to the earth, by the state 
of the atmosphere ; for the sun at noon- 
day may be looked at with the naked 
eye, and is scen but dimly, as through 
a smoked glass. 
GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The shore from Cape Palmas to the 
high land of Drewin is rocky, although 
the country to the east and west of 
Drewin is but little elevated above the 
sea. The hills of Drewin are of mode- 
rate height, rise abruptly from the sca- 
shore, and appear unconnected with any 
chain of hills in the interior; for the 
face of the country from hence to Cape 
Appolonia, as far as the eye can reach 
from the mast-head of a vessel, is ex- 
tremely low. The rocks of Bereby, St. 
Andrew, and Drewin, are composed of 
sand-stone, having quartz pebbles mixed 
upin it. ‘The low country is compassed 
of red loam, vegetable mould, and sand, 

From the river Volta, to within 
twenty or thirty miles of the river 
Formosa, the country is level; and 
report states such to be the case three 
or four hundred miles into the interior ; 
it is so low, that on approaching it from 
the sea, the trees are first. visible. ‘The 
substratum is generally stiff red clay, 
covered with vegetable mould and sand, 
in which a stone the size of a walnut is 
not to be met with. 

From a point about eight leagues 
to the westward of the river Formosa, 
commences that large alluvial tract of 
land which extends to the southward 
of Cape Formosa, and from thence to 
the eastward to the river Del Re 
abous two hundred miles, and from the 
sea board into the interior of the 
country, sixty or seventy. It is cover- 
ed with an impenctrable forest, growing 


out of a muddy soil; 


is covered with Wate 
deep. 


A few leagues to. the southward 
Del Rey, there are some m 


high hills, called the high 
Camaroons, the altitudes of whi 
been much magnified by some travel. - 
lers, who were probably deceived in 
consequence of the surrounding country 


being a few feet only above the lec 
of the sea. 
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THE LAGOS, 

Lagos river is only about five o 
six hundred yards wide at its entrance 
although it has been dignified as one 
of the embouchures of the Niger, Ip 
my opinion, it merely empties into the 
sea the overflowings of two lakes, 
those of Cradoo and Ardrah; and at 
no very remote period probably, the 
sea-shore was continuous across where 
its mouth now is, and formed a narrow 
neck of land, which separated those 
lakes from the ocean; but which boun. 
dary the heavy periodical rains and sea 
demolished, by which means their 
waters found a quicker junction with 
the sea than by the Formosa, In con- 
firmation of which the bar is formed 
of hard sand, commences close to ils 
mouth, and extends only three or four 
hundred yards to seaward ; and is 
shallow, that it is dangerous for boats 
drawing more than six or seven [cet 
water to pass if. 

LANGUAGE. 

The tower of Babel might have heen 
built on the western shores of Africa 
five degrees north of the equator, aud 
its inhabitants dispersed to the north, 
east, aud west, for almost every tribe 
(and they are innumerable) has a = 
tinct language unintelligible to os 
others; and as they have not amod; 
them any written character, the gt 
ent languages spoken can oP 
learned in those countries where ow 
are used. The enunciation of all - 
I have heard spoken, is soft and a 
monious, aud the words Tr as 
them abound in vowels, and general’ 
terminate in them. Their wen 
words seldom exceed four = 
and frequently . entire igor sgt 
more. Their language 1s, of 0 sas 
adapted to their habits and oe 
and, as these a preity , the 
simple, and nearly simula 
pee ts of the different languas® 
is the sanie. 


RELIGION» 
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yailing opinion of Christians, though 
emanating probably from the same 
cause, the blacks conceive invariably 
to be of a white colour, - assuming 
yarious forms, to effect various malig- 
nant purposes» The fetiche men, or 
priests, are generally cunning, designing 
fellows, who by their mummeries of 
rags and reptiles, keep alive their hopes 
aud fears as best suits their 4 u ‘poses, 
by which means they cheat them out 
of their property; or, in combination 
with their kings and chiefs, too fre- 
quently rob them of their liberty also. 
The Dahomians, whose tutelary deity 
js the leopard, conquered the Grewhes, 
or Wydahs, whose object of adoration 
is a snake; yet, when the leopard 
commits depredations among the flocks 
of the latter, they destroy it with im- 
punity, as the former do the snake, if 
troublesome in their houses or poultry- 
yards, Perhaps this may be accounted 
for by the king of Dahomy’s power 
heing so absolute and uncontrolled, 
that it requires no support from the 
priesthood ; or else one might suppose, 
that he would support the leopard order 
of pricsts against the priests of the 
snake, which is not the case. 

The alligator is the great fetiche at 
little Popo, and this reptile sometimes 
makes free to carry off a child, when 
bathing in the lagoon at that place. 
Atsuch times, the fetiche men, in order 
to support their power and credit, are 
compelled to take the depredator; and 
the first alligator they entrap, is passed 
on the child’s parents as such, and is 
sacrificed to the manes of the de- 
ceased, 

The Fantees, who have nearly as 
many tutelar deities as there are days 
in the year, yet whose religion hangs 
more fousely on them than most Afri- 
caus who have any religion at ali, eat 
the shark, the New Galabarians’_ god ; 
and samya, its Fantee name, they con- 
sider as a dish fit to set before a king. 
he canine race, which are the pro- 
lccting deities of the Lagos people, 
are considered, by the natives of Bonny, 
as the greatest dainties; and the 
Iguana, the Bonnians’ object of adora- 
tion, is devoured as excellent food by 
the natives of Bebin, and probably if 
the Ibbibbys, or Quaws, could conve. 
niently get at the monarch of that 
Nation, his godship would fare no better 
than the shark, the dog, or the iguana. 

_ Circumcision is very commonly prac- 
tised on the natives of western Africa, 
and where the Mahomedan religion is 
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not known; and I could never obtain 


any other information from them relative , 


to this practice, but that it was the 
custom of their forefathers to be so 
marked. ~ 

DISEASES, 

The climate of Africa, Malemba, on 
the coast of Angola, excepted, has been 
generally found to be extremely pre- 
judicial to the health of newly-imported 
Europeans, There are few persons who 
have visited Africa, but must have 
observed the baneful effects of its 
poisonous atmosphere on those not 
inured to it, and have seen strangers, 
whom curiosity alone has induced to 
sleep a night or two on shore, fall 
victims to its malignity. 

Sometimes, indeed, an European ap- 
pears, whose constitution is so happily 
framed as to adapt itself to any climate, 
however bad, and who actually enjoys 
good health without adopting any un- 
usual caution to preserve it; while his 
surrounding companions are daily sink- 
ing into the grave, and those who sur- 
vive are to be seen crawling about, 
more like cadaverous spectres, than 
human beings endowed with life. The 
diseases to which Europeans are liable 
in this climate, are bilious fevers, of 
the most malignant kind ; in recover- 
ing from which, the patients, for many 
months, labour under extreme debility, 
or, probably, intermitting fever or dy- 
sentery. 

This extreme unhealthiness arises 
from a moist and hot atmosphere, and 
which is impregnated with marsh mias- 
mata, and the noxious gas evolved trom 
vegetable matter in a state of decom- 
position, the process of which is con- 
stantly going on in a country lying so 
near the equator, but little cultivated, 
and where the woods are so dense as 
to be impervious to the rays of the sun. 

Notwithstanding this climate is found 
to be so extremely prejudicial to the 
health of Europeans, the natives ap- 
pear to enjoy good health, and to live 
to a tolerably old age. The wet season, 
like our winter, produces inflammatory 
attacks of the lungs and pleura, and 
also catarrhand mumps. The Africans 
secm peculiarly sensible of the least 
change in the temperature of the atmos- 
phere. . 

When the small-pox makes its ap- 
pearance, it frequently depopulates 
entire villages; and, as a disease, it Is 
probably the greatest scourge the Afri- 
cans have to contend with. The com- 


won diseases to which tle blacks are SUD 
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ject, are yaws, a bad cutaneous disease ; 
yalso a contagious pustular eruption, 
elephantiasis, leprosy, and hernia. But 
few deformed persons are to be met 
with, although that lusus nature, the 
white negro, born of black parents, is 
to be seen in almost every populous 
town. ‘The colour of the skins of these 
unfortunate persons is a pale ash, 
evidently arising either from the epi- 
dermis or mucous membrane which it 
covers being diseased, for they appear 
not to perspire freely; they are also 
generally purblind, and form an extra- 
ordinary contrast to their black parents 
and companions, in whose opinion they 
are unfortunately by this malady de- 
graded. 
MORTALITY. 

On a voyage to Lagos and Benin, 
out of a crew consisting of fifty-five 
persons thirty-five died; among whom, 
were all the principal officers. This 
mortality arose in consequence of their 
being employed, cither in the factories 
on shore, or in boats in the rivers. 
Those who remained on board of the 
vessel, which was at anchor off the 
coast, enjoyed good health. 

At the island of Princes, where the 
vessel called for refreshments, three of 
the crew, consisting of the cooper, his 
mate, and a seaman, (and who had 
previously enjoyed excellent health), 
died, in consequence of their duty re- 
quiring them to be muck on shore. 

On a voyage to the Gold Coast, I 
was the fourth officer that took charge 
of a factory at Lagoo; a town about 


twenty-three miles to the eastward of- 


Annamaboo, and near the British fort 
at Tantumquerry. At this place my 
three predecessors had died in little 
more than ihree months, notwithstand- 
ing this town is built on the top of a 
hill, having an elevation of three or 
four hundred feet, the base of which 
is washed by the sea. 

In two voyages to Bonny, I remark- 
ed, thatthe coxswains who had charge 
of the boats that took the captains on 
shore every evening (where they re- 
mained two or three hours), frequently 
lost their lives, by being exposed to the 
effluvia, arising from the slimy bed of 
the creek, which leads to the town, 
unless inured to the climate. The 
remainder of the boats’ crews, being 
natives, did not of course suffer. 

Vessels, which anchor near the south 
point of this creek, (the cemetery of 
Europeans, and where many thousands 
have been interred), and which many 


imprudently do for the 

nience of having a queker 
cation with the shore, are in =~ 
very sickly, while those lying iq 1m 
middle of the stream remain health ' 

On a voyage to Benin, when the 
vessel having a crew of twenty men 

proceeded into that river, and anchored 
off New Town, ten of them died in 
four weeks, although none of they 
except myself ever went on shore. 
On this voyage, my residence was 
occasionally at Lagos, Badagry, Ardrah, 
Wydah, as well as at Benin: and | 
remarked, that the major part of those 
officers and men who had occasion to 
be on shore, at any of these places, and 
were not inured to the climate, generally 
fell victims to it in three or four weeks, 
I observed the same to occur at Lagoy 
on the Gold Coast. 

At Malemba none died, and those 
who had been sick recovered, except 
my surgeon, who had imprudently, and 
contrary'to my express orders, slept 
one night on shore at Accra on the 
Gold Coast, and lost his life, by fever, 
in fourteen days afterwards. 

In the four following voyages to the 
Gold Coast, the vessels commanded by 
me had crews of fifty men each, nove 
of whom died, in consequence of being 
strictly prohibited from sleeping on 
shore, and never allowing them tobe 
exposed to the rains, two instances only 
excepted. One occurred, in conse 
quence of my being compelled, in self- 
defence, to establish a factory at Lagoo, 
where three officers died in three 
months. 

On another occasion, the governor of 
Dixcove fort prevailed on my second 
officer to allow the armourer of the ship 
to remain on shore for one night, 
order to complete a job he bad in 7" 
for him, although be had been sent H 
me in the boat to bring him on boar. 
The consequence to the poor mai Wa, 
that he died in three weeks. 

CIVILIZATION. = 

The climate of Africa 18 4 
vourable to any rapid er s 
ing made in the civilization o ! 
inhabitants. ab 

That the Africans are endowed >Y 
nature with faculties as capable vl 
receiving instruction as the ~— 
inhabiting any other country Wet 
acquainted with, is at this day wi 
be questioned ; although this oe 
as before remarked, is unfavoural + 
either bodily or mental exertion: ‘ous 
the nature of their civil aud res 


institutions 












institutions is such, as to place them 
inastate of extreme degradation, for 
Africa isa country chiefly inhabited by 
tyrants and slaves. 

When the slave-trade is abolished 
by all those nations who have hitherto 
carried it on, on the western shores of 
Africa, it is probable the chiefs inhabit- 
ing those parts will direct their attention 
to obtaining from the soil those products 
for which they can obtain in exchange 
such articles as they have been accus- 
tomed to receive in barter for slaves. 
But wherever the trade in slaves exists, 
the cultivation of the soil, and the 
obtaining the natural and valuable 
products of the country, for sale to the 
Europeans, is neglected. 

It is to be presumed, then, that the 
first approaches of the Africans towards 
a state of civilization, and an ameliora- 
tion of their condition, will be first 
observable in those inhabiting the 
western coast, and after the slave trade 
has totally ceased tu exist. Wars of 
aggression will become less frequent, 
as the principal excitement to them 
will have ceased to operate; and the 
chiefs will then find it indispensable to 
direct their attention to the cultivation 
ofthe soil, in order to obtain from it, 
lor barter, its natural products. 

it must, however, be expected, that 
their exertion in this way will be ex- 
tremely limited for a considerable pe- 
riod, because Europeans cannot be in- 
corporated with them, so as to set them 
an example of industry, and instruct 
them in the skill and knowledge neces- 
sary, In Consequence of the extreme un- 
healthiness of the climate. 

GREAT INTERIOR LAKE. 
, Many of the slaves of the Housa na- 
tion, with whom I have conversed, both 
at Ardrah and Lagos,* and also on 
board of vessels slaving there, have in- 
variably stated, that tliey travelled- on 
foot from their own country through 
that of Hio; and dhat there is an im- 
mense lake in Housa, which they com- 
pared to the sea; that persons were fre- 
quently days and nights on it without 
seeing any land; and that the sun is 
“served to rise and set on its water. 








“I have little doubt but the Niger 
might be visited by way of Ardrah and 
0, with less personal risk to the travel- 
ri from the natives, than by any other 
pute we are at present acquainted with. 
— are to be obtained at Ardrah, and 

~? natives who understand both the Hio 
and French languages, 
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They described having seen white peo- 
ple in its vicinity with long hair like 


Europeans (meaning Moors,of course) ; 
but that [ could never learn from them, 
that Housa had any communication 
whatever by any river with the sea- 
coast, by which they could he trans- 
ported to it. Slaves of the Housa 
nation are brought to Ardrah by the 
Hio traders, and then sold, either to 
European or black traders, belonging to 
Lagos and Badagry. Their attenuated 
bodies, on their first arrival, proves their 


journey to have been long, tedious, and 








exhausting. 
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On the Moral-and Phijsical Condition of the Slaves 
and on the Abolitiois of Slavery in the Colonics. 


By J. STEWART, 
Late of Jamaica, 
Octavo. 10s. 6d. 


(Mr. Stewart, like Capt. Adams, has pro- 
duced a book on a subject on which 
there has been a scarcity of writers. 
Atrica is an object of great curiosity, 
but Jamaica is one of immediate na- 
tional interest, and a work treating of 
this Island, by an enlightened anthor, 
has long been a desideratum; such a 
person is Mr. Stewart, an Opinion im 
which we shall be justified by every 
reader of the following passages. We 
regret that, from a due respect to the 
interest of the author, we could not 
consider ourselves justified in making 
our extracts still more copious. There 
is no person, who, after reading Mr. 
Stewart’s book, will desire further in- 
formation relative to this important 


Island.] 





THE MAROONS. 

HOUGH Jamaica has, since its 
possession by the English, been 
little molested by foreign enemics, there 
has arisen, at different times, within its 
own bosom, a foe more terrible than 
any external enemy—namely, the 
slaves; and, at a later period, (viz. in 
1795), 2 formidable tribe of the Ma- 
The first alarming insarrection of the 
slaves took place in 1690; but the 
enormities committed were chiefly con- 
fined to the parish of Clarendon. In 
1760 a most formidable insurrection 
of the Coromantees, one of the —_ 
ferocious of the African tribes, a 
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out in the parish of St. Mary, and soon 
spread into other districts of the island. 
It appeared that the whole of that 
tribe throughout the island were acces- 
sary to that rebellion. A dreadful 
massacre of the defenceless whites, in 
various parts of the interior, ensued. 
The object of the insurgents was of 
sourse the total extermination of the 
whites. Happily, however, they -were 
at length subdued, and some tertible 
examples were made of the most active 
of their leaders. Notwithstanding this 
severity, another insurrection was at- 
tempted in St. Mary’s only five years 
after, which, however, was disconces ted 
through the precipitation of the ring- 
leaders. Happily, for the whites, the 
insurgents wanted the skill and pru- 
dence to plan, combine, and direct, 
their movements; they possessed a 
fearful odds of physical and numerical 
strength, but they knew not how to 
wield it. 

Prior to the first insurrection, bodics 
of slaves had at different times abscond- 
ed from their masters, and estabiished 
themselves in the fastuesses of the 
woods; these became rallying points 
to other fugitive slaves:* at length 
they became so numerous and daring as 
to make incursions on the whites, 
carrying havoc and dismay wherever 


they went. This is the first origin of 


the Maroons. Under a bold and des- 
perate leader, called Cudjoe, they at 
Jength bade defiance to the government, 
and carricd on a regular warfare against 
it. Parties-of whites were seut in 
pursuit of this banditti, and skirmishes 
often took place between them, with 
various success, but most commonly in 
favour of the Maroons, from their being 
more accustomed to traverse the moun- 
tainous woods, and better acquainted 
with the fastnesses and retreats they 
afforded. When bard pressed, and 
likely to be discomfited, they retired 
into these fastnesses; from which they 
again issued, burning, and plundering, 
and massacreing, with remorseless fury, 
wherever they directed their march. 
The white inhabitants being at length 
wearicd and harassed by this savage 
warfare, and in continual danger from 
their barbarous enemies, and the go- 
vernmeut seciug no likelihood of being 
able to drive them fiom their haunts 
and compel them tu surrender, a treaty 





* There were also at this time fugitive 


negroes belonging to the Spaniards lurking 
in the woods, 


was concluded with the 
Trelawny, by which the 
free, and certain tracts of land wer 
assigned to them, They were bts 
entirely subject to the laws and rove 
ment of the whites; only, in petty line 
they might decide their own differences 
subject, however, to the .control of a 
White superintendéat. It was alg 
stipulated, that they should assist the 
whites in pursuing and reclaiming all 
runaway slaves, who might have fli 
into the woods, for each of Whom, 
when brought in, they were to receite 
a stipulated reward. And, shocking 
to relate, the instructions not onfre. 
quently were to bring in the fugitive 
slaves, dead or alive ; so that it was no 
unusual thing for a party of Maroons 
to take the least troublesome method 
of earning their reward ; namely, bring. 
ing in the head, instead of the living 
body, of the unfortunate delinquent. 
The Maroons were also to assist the 
whites in all contests cither with foreign 
or domestic enemies. 

The Maroons continued peaceable 
until 1795, when an unfortanate event 
occurred which kindled an alarming 
and destructive rebellion. Two Tre- 
lawny ‘Town Maroons (the most nume- 
rous and formidable tribe, or township, 
in the island,) were convicted by the 
magistrates of the parish of St. James 
of stealing a hog from a white settler, 
and were sentenced for this crime (0 
be publicly whipped by the workhouse 
driver. Their townsmen were indignant 
at this ignominious sentence : they said, 
that if the white people had put ther 
companions to death, they would a 
have complained; but to disgrace al 
degrade them by a punishment incl 
only on slaves, was such an injury am 
insult to the whole tribe as could only 
be atoned for by a retributive Yor 
geance. * 

‘The first signal of war was the disas- 
trous overthrow of Coloncl Sandfort's 
corps of light dragoons (the 20th me 
ment), reinforced by a party of moume 
militia, in all about four hundred = 
by an ambuscade of the Maroons, “ 
defile between the old and new _ 
towns. This officer unfortunately pus 
ed on farther than his orders diese 
and, through his temerity aud 
dence, perished, witb thirty of his spol 
by a close and deadly fire from a” ‘ 
seen encmy. ‘The affair was but Z 
few minutes, and, had the CORY 
the insurgents been equal 0 it is 
activity and skill as marksme™ 


Mm by Governor 
y Were declared 


p obable 













obable wn not one of the party would 
-e escaped. 
a an signal defeat of the whites 
was that of a detachment of the 83d 
reziment and a party of the Accom. 
ong-town Maroons, commanded by 
Colonel! Fitch, wherein that officer, 
eight soldiers of the 83d, Captain Bris- 
sct of Fort Charlotte, and two of the 
friendly Maroons, were killed, and 
fourteen of the party wourtded. It is 
here to be remarked, that the Accom- 
pong town Maroons, not being impli- 
cated in the quarrel of the insurgent 
tribe, joined the whites, in virtue of 
the treaty made with their forefathers 
by Governor Trelawny. But they were 
at best a doubtful and unwilling ally, 
and after this defeat, they retired to 
their town, and refused to fight any 
more,—a resolution which the whites 
were not in a condition to oppose ; 
glad, indeed, in the then posture of 
their affairs, to secure their neutrality. 
The insurgent Maroons now formed 
themselves into different partics, each 
commanded by some daring and skilful 
captain, and attacked the whites at 
different points. ‘Their policy was, not 
openly to face the parties of their ad- 
versaries, but to cut them off in detail. 
By means of their scouts and spies, they 
learnt the route of smafl detachments 
and escorts, which they ambushed and 
destroyed. On one occasion they killed 
every man of adetachment of regulars, 
convoying provisions to one of the 
posts. Their parties spread among the 
remoter settlements, where there were 
ho troops stationed, reducing the build- 
igs to ashes, andl massacreing the in- 
habitants,—too often under circumstan- 
ces of the most savage barbarity. 
Terror and dismay now began to spread 
amcng the whites; great numbers of 
them had perished, while it was not 
distinctly ascertained that a single 
Maroon had fallen in action; such 
hegroes as had been killed, in sur- 
prising their encampments, being fugi- 
live slaves who had joined them, or 
been forced into their service, and made 
scouls and sentincls of. It was, in 
short, found that the whole military 
strength of the island was not a match 
for this handful of Maroons: and fear- 
ul auguries began to be entertained as 
to the issue of the contest. 
oa — State of affairs, Lord Balcarras, 
Pe - advice of his council, and the 
cipal sl Sccommanenten of the prin- 
th a labitants, resolved to send to 
° island of Caba for blood-hounds, 
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for the purpose of employing them 
against the rebellious Maroons—a new 
and terrible expedient, which. nothing 
but dire necessity could have indueed 
his lordship to have recourse to. His 
object was to terrify the Maroovs into 
submission, by the introduction of 
these animajs, and thus save the 
country, and put a stop to the horrible 
barbarilics of those savages. He 
judged right as to the cflect these 
canine allies would produce. The 
exaggerated accounts which some rau- 
away slaves conveyed to the Maroons 
of the strength and ferocity of the 
dogs struck them with terror: in a 
short time after their introduction, a 
party of forty Maroons came in and 
surrendered themselves; and in two 
months after, (March 18th, 1796,) the 
whole surrendered, by capitulation, to 
General Walpole. ‘The terms were, 
that their lives should be spared, and 
that they should be suffered to remain in 
the country, under the whites, as before, 
This last article the governor and assem- 
bly conceived to be highly impolitic, 
and they therefore refused to ratify if. 
It was justly considered, that, though 
these people would remain for a time, 
from compulsion, apparently submissive 
and peaceable, they would yet brood 
over their hatred to the whifes, and 
secretly meditate a future and signal 
vengeance, when some fit opportunity 
offered. ‘They were, therefore, trans- 
ported, at the expence of the island, to 
Nova Scotia, and subsequently, as the 
climate of that region was too cold for 
them, to Sierra Leone, in Africa. 
CONSTITUTION. . 

The constitution of Jamaica continued 
in a very unseitled state until 1728, 
when it was permanently settled by an 
agreement with thecrown. During the 
first five years that tbe island was ! 
possession of the English, an absolute 
military government existed. In 1660 
the governor (Colonel D’Oyly) admi- 
nistered the government in conjunction 
with a council of twelve, chosen by the 
inhabitants. ‘This was the first advance 
towards a representative system. 

In 1663, the first general assembly 
was summoned by Sir Charles Little- 
ton, then governor;. and, on the 20th of 
January, 1664, they met. They exer- 
cised the right of adjourning themselves. 
Soon after the restoration, an arbitrary 
constitution was formed for the island, 
as a punishment for refusing a revenue 
to the crown of four and a half per cent, 


on the gross produce of the island ; a4 
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it was indignantly rejected, “and ulti- 
mately (says Dr. Colquhoun) abandoned 
by the parent state, without obtaining 
the impost which had been demanded, 
and the old privileges of the assembly 
were restored, and that of framing such 
Jaws for their internal government as the 
exigencies of the country required. Yet 
the sovereigns refused to confirm those 
privileges, which placed the affairs of 
Jamaica in a very unsettled state for 
fifty years, and greatly obstructed its 
progress towards improvement. 

The unhappy contest continued from 
the reign of Charles the Second to 
George the Second, when, in 1728, mat- 
ters were compromised by an agree- 
ment, on the part of the assembly, to 
setile on the crown a perpetual revenue 
of 80001. a year, on condition, first, that 
the quit-sents, then estimated at 14601. 
per annum, should form part of the sum ; 
secondly, that the body of their laws 
should receive the royal assent; and, 
thirdly, that all such laws and statutes 
of England as had at any time been 
esteemed, introduced, used, accepted, 
or received, as laws of the island, should 
be and continue laws of Jamaica for 
ever. This compromise matured the 
constitution of Jamaica.” 

STATISTICS. 

The following particulars will show 
the progressive. improvement of the 
cultivation, population, and commerce 
of Jamaica, for the last century and a 
half. 

In 1673, there were in the island 
7768 whites, and 904 slaves. The 
chief products were cocoa, indigo, and 
hides. Sugar had just then been begun 
to be cultivated. 

In 1722, the island produced 11,006 
hogsheads of sugar. 

In 1734, there were 7644 whites, 
86,546 slaves, and 76,011 head of cattle, 
in the island. 

In 1744, there were 9640 whites, 
112,428 slaves, and 88,036 head of 
cattle; and the island produced 35,000 
hogsheads of sugar, and 10,000 pun- 
cheons of rum. 

In 1768, there were 17,000 whites, 
166,914 slaves, and 135,773 head of 
cattle; and 55,761 hogsheads of sugar, 
and 15,55. puncheons of rum were 
produoed. 

In 1774, the island produced only 
654,700\os. of coffee; and, in 1790, 
1,783,74.0lbs. 

At present there are in Jamaica about 
350,000 slaves, 300,000 head of stock, 
and the annual average produce may be 
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about 130,000 hogsheads 
60,000 puncheons of rum, and Onn 
= of coffee, &c. — 
amaica contains, accord; 
Robertson’s survey, 2,724,962 sens 


whic i ivation. ; 
- * there were in Cultivation, ig 


In sugar plantations +++0sseesse. 
In breeding farms, or pens «s.00. 
In coffee, pimento, ginger, cotton, 


Cite eeeereceere-sessescees 181,000 


Acres, 
639,000 
280,000 


——eee 


Total-ccceccscsest 100 
A considerable part of the vical 
portion is, however, incapable of being 
turned to any account. 
FACE OF THE ISLAND, 

The principal chain of mountains rans 
through the centre of the island, from 
east to west, along a considerable part of 
its extent. These are of various alli- 
tudes and degrees of acclivity. Some 
are lofty, broken, and abrupt; others of 
a lesser height and more gradual ascent, 
and spreading at their summits into an 
expanse of fine fertile country, beauti- 
fully varied with hill and dale, and 
interspersed with coffee, pimento, and 
other plantations, and grazing settle- 
ments, or pens. The lbdftiest and least 
accessible of the central mountains are 
the Blue Mountains, in the eastero part 
of the island, the highest peak of which 
is computed to be about 7000 feet above 
the Icvel of the sea. 

There is no island in the West Indies 
so diversified in its surface as Jamaica. 
Its mountains, its precipitous rocks, ils 
countless hills, valleys, and glades—ils 
lofty, rugged, and abrupt ascents—ts 
deep ravines, caverns, and cockpits—is 
thick-planted majestic woods—its nu- 
merous rivers, cascades, and mountalt- 
streams, dashing through this wildness 
of nature—give to the interior a diver- 
sity and grandeur of appearance Se 
be found, perhaps, in any other islan ; 
similar extent. On descending ee s 
the sea-shore, the scenery aig 7 y 
bold and stupendous, though Oy ae 
relieved by the varied surface O | 

d luxurial 
country, by woods, fields, an tifaly 
pastures of Guinea grass, en tag 
shaded by the finest trees, oer dees 
every tint of green. From the ore 
eminences is beheld the eget ite 
country below, covered with ex aligs 
cane- fields, intermixed with pas hing 
tufts of wood, and dwellings, stre? wit 
to the sea-shore, which is fring ie 
mangroves, and here and there ep" or 
with tufts and groves of cocoa" 
palmeto, and cabbage trees. 


GEOLOGY. 
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GEOLOGY. 

No fussil remains of animals have 
been discovered in this island ; but, on 
{he tops of some of the mountains, shells 
aud other marine exuvie have been 
fund, The rocks are chiefly chalk, 
quartz, and limestone, Both in the in- 
terior and near the sea are numerous 
caverns, some of which are of consi- 
derable size, and contain many speci- 
mens of stalactites, particularly one in 
the parish of St. Ann, which covers a 
large space of ground, and is intersected 
troughout by stalactite columns of 
various dimensions and shapes, like the 
massy pillars of a Gothic cathedral. 
Copper and lead are the only metals that 
have been ascertained to exist; no pre- 
cious stones have been found. Minera- 
logical discoveries are not in fact made; 
the inhabitants find it more profitable to 
draw wealth from the surface of the 
earth, than explore its bowels for the 
precious metals; and researches of a 
purely scientific nature, after the raritics 
of the mineral kingdom, seldom engage 
avy one’s attention. 


DISEASES. 


The most common diseases in 
Jamaiea are, malignant epidemic fever, 
commonly called yellow fever, common 
bilious fever, typhus fever, and intermit- 
tent fever, dysentery, pleurisy, and liver 
complaint, 

Of all the diseases of this country, the 
most violent and fatal is the malignant 
epidemic fever. Its ravages are at 
times as rapid and destructive as those 
vf the plague. It is most fatal to new- 
comers; persons long resident in the 
island, and consequently inured to the 
climate, generally escape it, while hun- 
dreds of the former are perishing around 
them, It is attended by a highly inflam- 
matory febrile affection—of the whole 
re aa With a particular determination to 
ars oi Violent headache, nausea and 
sale a of the stomach, restlessness, 
and weakness of the spine, deli- 
aaa an utter prostration of 
febrile ne In two or three days, if the 
an and inflammatory symptoms be 
tian ie some measure subdued, the pa- 
eae off, theugh a few may linger 
ead oe longer, Youth, strength, the 
we ust lrame, avail not in with- 
operas g this terrible foe; on these it 

“ ~~ most violently and rapidly. 
Piva A a malignant fever made 
Viciale ravages in Kingston and its 
oF ter particularly among the troops. 
nig yeiments (the 50th and 92d), 

M res were destroyed within the 

“ONTHLY Mac. No. 384. 
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space of about two months ; most of the 
officers and their families perished; a 
panic seized the survivors; men who 
had faced death, on the field of battle, 
with unshrinking intrepidity, now dread- 
ed the office of attending at the sick-bed 
of their comrades. It would appear, 
that the instant the soldiers were seized 
with this fatal epidemic, they too gene- 
rally gave themselves up as lost: and 
this unhappy despondency ofien fataily 
seconded the virulence of the disease. 
The miserable remnants of these regi- 
ments were subsequently, though tov 
late, removed on board of ship for the 
bencfit of the sea air, and the fever from 
this time gradually subsided. 
INFECTION. 

Of the infectious influence of this 
disease there are various opinions. Some 
medical men decidedly conceive it to be 
contagious, while others are of a differ- 
ent opinion. Much may be said on 
both sides of the question. That conta- 
gion exists to a certain degree will 
hardly be denied. It may, however, be 
communicated to some, while others are 
exempt from it. Much depends on the 
predisposition of the body to receive or 
resist it. Medical men of some stand- 
ing in the country are seldom attacked 
by this disease from attending patients 
afflicted by it; but persons not inured to 
the climate, and with a predisposition of 
body to receive disease, must neces- 
sarily be affected by the morbid effluvia 
in the sick-room of a patient under ma- 
lignant fever, and probably, in nine 
cases out of ten, catch the disease. But, 
on the other hand, there is no proof that 
this malady is so violently infectious as 
to be conveyed, like the plague, by con- 
tact, from one country to another. It 
no doubt takes its rise from a peculiar 
state of the atmosphere, which, after 
long draughts, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of stagnant marshes, be- 
comes impregnated with miasmata. 

It is a curious fact, that the negroes 
and people of colour are nut subject to 
the attacks of ‘this epidemic. While 
the malady is raging in its greatest 
height among the whites, both of the 
first-enamed elasses may be perfectly 
healthy ; while, on the other hand, the 
whites may be healthy when fever pre- 
vails among the negroes. The people 
of colour are by far the most healthy and 
hardy of the three classes. 

SUGAR PLANTATIONS. 

On most of the sugar plantations in 
Jamaica there is a variety of soils, but 
some have a far greater diversity than 


others. tis not unusual to find, within 
AH the 
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the boundaries of one estate, almost all 
the different soils of the country ; while 
others contain only two or three kinds. 
The soils adapted to the sugar-cane are 
the various rich Joams and moulds, and 
clay with a superstratum of mould. 
The former are turned up with the hoe, 
about four inches below the surface of 
the earth, and formed into ridges, called 
cane holes—in the spaces between which 
(four feet in breadth) the canes are 
planted. The clay soil is usually turned 
up with the plough, when it is suffered 
six or more weeks to pulverise, and then 
formed into cane-holes; after which it 
is fit for planting. ‘The softer soils may 
be planted immediately after being turn- 
ed up; and this is rather an advantage 
than otherwise to such soils.. This ho- 
fing, asit is called, or digging of the 
land, is the most toilsome work on a 
plantation. 

The manure generally made use of, 
is that taken from the cattle-pens, after 
being properly prepared into a compost 
by the admixture of ashes, earth, &c. 
For the clay soils, ashes, marl, and 
sometimes lime, are used. 

Three lengths of the top part of the 
cane, each having three, fuur, or more 
germs, are laid in each hole, with the 
germs placed sideways, and covered 
with a thin layer of earth, The lower 
and middle parts of the cane, when full- 
grown, do not produce shoots, so that 
nothing is lost; the top of the cane, 
which alone is fit for planting, being 
unfit for sugar. Good land, well manu- 
red, will produce four or five crops, 
when it is replanted. Very fertile land 
has been known to produce fifty or more 
crops, before the introduction of the 
Bourbon cane—that is, continued for 
fiity years to reproduce from the original 
stock ; the field being occasionally ma- 
nured, and supplied with fresh stocks or 
roots where any have decayed, soon after 
the field is reaped. 

The returns of the land are various, 
according to the soil, seasons, manuring, 
and, on exhausted lands, the standing 
of the cane. A plant froma good soil, 
well manured, will yield four tons of 
sugar; while what is called a third rat- 
toon, on an exhausted soil, will not pro- 
duce halfaton. The magnitude of the 
crops of sugar estates depends so much 
on the seasons, that a plantation which, 
with favourable seasons, produces five 
hundred hogsheads, may not, if these 
should fail, yield one hundred. 


In six or seven weeks alter their being 


cane plants have shot 


planted, the young 
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up to about the height of a ¢ 


00t, Whe 

they are weeded, They receive tne 
or four subsequent Weedings or Cleanings 
b] 


and, as the cane advances in height, ¢h 
dry leaves are removed from i. Cae 
planted in November are fit for the nl 
in fourteen or fifteen months ; if planted 
in May, they are usually cut the guo. 
ceeding May. Canes re-produced fron 
the stock require less time to come to 
maturity; and the labour of cleanip 
them is by no means so great as that gf 
cleaning the plant canes, the gronnd 
having much fewer weeds, from bein: 
covered with the exuviz of the cane, - 
The harvest commences at different 
periods in different districts, the planters 
being mainly regulated in this by the 
seasons, or periods of rainy and dry 
weather. December, January, and Fel- 
ruary, are the usual times, he canes, 
when cut down, are tied up into bundles, 
and conveyed by carts and mules to the 
mill ; where they are passed through iron 
cylinders, which press out the juice: 
this is conveyed to the boiling-house, 
where it is converted into sngar. The 
molasses is taken to the distilling-house, 
and, along with the scum from the ves 
sels in which the sugar is boiled, mate 
intorum, ‘I'he stem of the cane, aller 
being expressed, is dried, and used & 
fuel for boiling the sugar. The oper 
tions in the mill and the boiling-house go 
on both night and day, the negroes being 
formed into what are called spells, ot 
divisions (two or three, according 10 
their number), which relieve each other 
in the nocturnal part of the duty. The 
getting-in of the crops Jasts from = 
to four months. In the meantime, 
sugar, when what is called cured, is seu 
in hogsheads, &e. to the wharfs, 10 wag 
gons drawn by ten or twelve ox¢n. 
A lantation producing '0 
sugar plantation Pp nal 
hundred hogsheads of sugar had us ~ 
about two handred slaves, @ hun 
- but there 1s 
oxen, and fifty mules; 
fixi mber of each #8 
xing of any precise nu calle 
generally applicable. What are od 
laborious estates, that is, having —_ 
clay land, and planting much, rw is 
greater proportion of able en 
others, unless the land is put in(P ile 
by jobbers, ‘Tie more distant a 
is from the shipping. place, 
oxen of course are required “ay that 
down the produce ; and a prope J not 
has a water or a wind-mill ms that 
require half the number of — “ 
it would with a cattle-mill 0 “ 
deed, a plantation with a g9 ahi 
mill, and easy-lying fields {rom U 
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the canes may be carted, scarcely re- 
wires any mules. 
The four great desiderata in settling 

a sugar plantation are, goodness of soil, 

easiness of access, convenience of dis- 

tance from the shipping place, and a 

stream of water running through the 

premises. Although an estate may 
rove very productive without a union 
of all these advantages, it wonld be folly 

10 settle upon a tract of land that pos- 

sessed neither of them. 

An estate producing 200 hogsheads 
of sugar, averaging 16 cwt., may be 
thas valued :— 

500 acres of land, at 201. per acre, on an 
average,* eoeeecccsecece sees 10,000, 
(Of which 150 acres, if the land be 

good, is sufficient for canes, the 
rest being in grass and provisions. ) 

900 slaves, averaging 100/. each, 20,0004. 

140 horned stock, and 50 mules, ++ 5,000 

Buildings and utensils, --+++--++++ 8,000 





Jamaica currency,++++«¢43,0001, 


COFFEE. 

The coffee-planter is more fortunate 
than the sugar-planter, having not half 
so large a capital at stake, and the 
commodity he cultivates fetching,though 
not a large, at least a saving price. 
About six or seven years ago, and for 
several years antecedent, this article 
had fallen so low in price, that the cul- 
livators were nearly ruined, and many 
of the plantations were thrown up. 
One man, more wise and patient than 
others, kept his stock on hand, borrow- 
ing money on it and on his plantation in 
the meantime, until a sudden and ex- 
traordinary rise took place, the price 
being more than quadrupled ; by which 
meaus he realized a considerable fortune. 
A coffee plantation does not require 
above half the number of slaves and 


‘Stock that a sugar estate does, neither 


is the labour so severe- The soil best 
adapted for the coffee-tree is a deep 
brown loam: the trees are planted at 
the distance of about six feet, and are 
carefully kept clean and pruned, The 
season for gathering the berries is from 
October to January. It is pulped, &e. 
and dried on terraced platforms, called 
barbecues, 
PIMENTO. 

_ The season for gathering the pimento 
is from August to October. ‘The ex- 
tremities of the branches bearing the 


—— 








* Land in this island sells at various 
Prices, according to quality and situation. 
Fertile land in a good situation will fetch 
‘Ol. ov 801. per acre; but in the remote 
Mountains it may be bought for 3. 
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spice are broken off when nearly of 
the full size, but green; for if suffered 
to become ripe it loses its aromatic 
quality, and is of no use. It is then 
picked off from the stems, and dried 
in the sun, in the same manner as cof 
fee. Jamaica is the only West India 
island which produces this spice in such 
abundance as to render it an important 
article of commerce. 
COMMERCE. 

The commerce of Jamaica may be 
classed under the following heads :— 
The trade with the mother country— 
which is far more considerable than all 
the other branches together; the trade 
with British North America; and the 
trade with the island of Cuba and other 
Spanish islands, the Spanish Main, or 
Terra Firma, and other territories on 
the American continent formerly be- 
longing to Spain. 

} Exported trom 


Sept. 30, 1819, to 
ept. 30, 1820. 


Hhds. of sugar (aver. 16 cwt.) 115,065 
Tierces of do. (averaging 11 cwt.) 11,322 


Barrels of ditto - - - 2,474 
Puncheons of rum . - 45,361 
Hogsheads of ditto : - 1,783 
Barrels of ditto - - 566 
Casks of molasses - . - 252 
Casks of ginger : ° 1,159 
Bags of ditto - - - 516 
Casks of pimento—_ - 673 


Bags of ditto (averaging 112 Ibs.) 12,880 
Pounds of Coffee - 29,127,444 
In 1816 the import into the united 
kingdom of some of the above-mention- 
ed articles was as follows:—Cotton 
woul, 1,021,674 lbs. ; cocoa, 260 cwt.; 
indigo, 32,011 Ibs.; fustic, 21,080 tons ; 
logwood, 9638 tons ; mahogany, 1396 
tons. 
Besides the articles enumerated in 
the foregoing accounts, Jamaica ex~- 
ports a considerable quantity of cotton 
wool, chiefly imported from the foreign 
islands, under the free-port law; also 
indigo, cocoa, tortoise-shell, mahogany 
(mostly of foreign import), dye-woods, 
hides, and various other articles of minor 
importance. Considerable quantities of 
bullion (chiefly dollars) were exported 
to Great Britain during the late war; 
but very little is now sent, the fall in 
the price rendering it an unprofitable 


remittances a 
The annual exports to Great Britain 


and Ireland may amount, one year with 
another, to about five millions ; and 
those to other parts to about £400,000. 
In return for its commodities, Jamaica 
reecives from Great Britain ar annual 
supply of almost all her mauufactures. 
‘The exclusive right which she claims of 
supplying 
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supplying this and the other islands with 
her products is one important source 
of her commercial and manutaeturing 
prosperity. The annual amount of 
British manufactures imported into this 
island alone is upwards of two mil- 
lions. The imports from other parts 
(of lumber, provisions, cattle, &c.) 
amount to nearly a million currency. 
A portion of the goods received from 
Great Britain is for the supply of the 
Spanish American settlements, particu- 
larly of cotton and linen goods. 

From British North America, Jamaica 
and the other islands receive lumber, 
salted cod-fish, salmon, mackerel, oil, 
tar, &c. and give in return sugar, rum, 
molasses, coffee, and pimento. 

The tonnage of all vessels trading to 
and round this island, from the 29th 
September 1816 to the 29th September 
1817, was as follows:—From Great 
Britain and Ireland, 101,365 tons; 
from North America, 56,411 tons ; 
from the Spanish Main and neighbour- 
ing islands, 15,557 tons; droggers, 
$109 tons: vessels trading under the 
free-port act, 13,121 tons. Of this ship- 
ping tliere is engaged in the Kingston 
trade a very large proportion, viz. From 
Great Britain and Ireland, 35,964 tons ; 
from North America, 36,085 tons: from 
the Spanish Main and islands, 12,691 
tons ; droggers, 2032 tons: vessels, 
trading under the free-port act, 10,391 
tons. 

LOCAL TRADE. 

The coasting trade of the island is 
carried on by means of droggers, or 
small vessels of from fifty to seventy 
tons burden. It consists of exportations 
of all sorts of dry goods, Irish provi- 
sions, cod-fish, &c. from Kingston to 
all the outports, the droggers taking, as 
return-cargoes, sugar, rum, pimento, 
and other produce. The houses in the 
commission line in Kingston supply the 
store-keepers at the other ports with 
the above-mentioned commodities as 
cheaply as they could import them, and 
sometimes much cheaper: for in the 
market of this emporium of the island, 
goods, but especially those of a perish- 
able nature, rise and fall according to 
the supply in it. For example, butter 
may one week scll at 2s. 1d. per pound, 
from its being scarce, and on the follow- 
ing week fall to 1s. 6d. in consequence 
of the arrival of a large supply. 

, The store-keepers, or retail dealers 
in almost all sorts of goods, charge an 
immense profit on them. In selling 
goods on credit, they have a very sim. 
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ple process for ascertain 
be charged. They mult 
cost by three, and this 
amount in currency they 


being a profit of somewhat more than 
cent. per cent.; and yet their actual 
profits may not ultimately he fifty 
cent., In consequence of had debts i 
They lay their account with not receiy. 
ing payment for at least a third of the 
goods they sell in this way, and they 
indemnify themselves by charging ac. 
cordingly ;—in other words, they make 
the honest customer pay for the def. 
ciencies of the fraudulent one,—than 
which nothing can be conceived more 
repugnant fo fairness and equity, 

The cash price of goods is from thirty 
to forty per cent. below the eredit price, 
All the commodities of the country have 
also their cash prices, being abont ten 
per cent. below what are called the 
market prices. . The latter are fixed by 
a sort of compromise between tlic 
planters and merchants; the former by 
the respective buyers and sellers, regu- 
lated, of course, by the quality of the 
commodity. A wharfinger’s receipt for 
a puncheon of rum, a tierce of coffer, 
or a bag of pimento, endorsed by the 
payer, passes in payment as readily as 
a bill or draft would do; so that these 
articles become a sort of circulating 
medium, and it is not unusual for a 
puncheon of rum, or other commodity, 
to pass through twenty or more different 
hands, without ever being moved from 
the wharf-store where it was deposited 
by its original owner, into whose pos 
session it may again ultimately retum. 

COINS. ae 

The coins in circulation in this island 
are chiefly Spanish. There are also 
some Portuguese gold pieces, and es 
neas and sovereigns. The ,. 
gold coins are doubloons, value 16 ss 
lars, or £€5 6s. 8d. currency; = 
doubloons ; pistoles, value 4 dollar, 
£1 6s. 8d.; and half pistoles. 
Portuguese gold coins are Jha 
and half and quarter johannoes, en 
value of which are £5 10s. £2 1% 
and £1 7s. 6d.; but there are — 
these coins that are not deficient ew 
or less in weight, according ‘0 a that 
their value is regulated—as indee t the 
of all the other gold coins are, r the 
rate of 3d. per grain. Very few eight 
Spanish coins are deficient 10 cea 
A few moidores and half moidor hich 
in circulation, the full value of wally 
are €2 and £1; but they are 5° 
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reigns are not common, though there 
js a premium of about 10 per cent. ou 
them, a guinea of full weight passing 
for £1 12s. 6d. currency, and sovercigns 
jn proportion. The silver coins are 
dollars, value 6s. 8d., half dollars, quar- 
ter dollars, half quarter dollars or 10d. 

jeces, and 5d. pieces; also pisterines 
at 1s. 3d., and rials or bits at 74d. ; but 
{hese have become rare. British silver 
coins are not common, and gencrally 
pass below their actual value, a crown 
piece passing only for a dollar, and the 
rest in proportion. 

TAXES. 

The principal taxes in this island are 
the poll-tax of Gs. 8d. for each slave, 
ahd ls. Sd. for cach horse, mule, or 
head of horned stock; the deficiency- 
tax, as it is called, being 20s. for each 
slave, but with this proviso, that every 
able-bodied man, whether proprictor or 
person employed by him, who does duty 
in the militia, saves to the amount of 
£50 of this tax annually. 

There is, also, a land-tax of 3d. per 
acre, and quit-rent of 4d. per acre; a 
stamp-tax ; a tax of 20s. on each wheel 
of all carriages not used in agriculture 
or for the conveyance of goods; and a 
house-tax of 12 per cent. on the amount 
of the rent. 

There are also parochial taxes, viz, 
6s. 8d. for each slave, and 1s. 8d. for 
each horse, mule, or head of horned 
stock; a road-tax of 4s. 9d. for each 
slave, for keeping the highways in re- 
pair; a tax on trade, and one on tran- 
sient importers of goods, of 2 per cent. 
on their invoices. 

The annual receipts, proceeding from 
the taxes, &c. may be estimated at 
about £280,000. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

The governor, besides his legislative 
prerogatives, has the style and autho- 
rily of captain general, is chancellor 
and judge of the court of errors and of 
ordinary. He has the presentation to 
all vacant livings, appoints the magis- 
trates, the members of council, the 
assistant judges, the masters of chancery, 
and various public officers; be grants all 
commissions in the militia, lays on mar- 
lial law in times of emergency, grants 
letters of marque, and may respite, 
though he cannot pardon, criminals. 
He has, besides, other minor powers 
and prerogatives in his twofold capacity 
of governor and chancellor. 

The governor, or lieutenant- governor, 
may be either a military man or civilian. 
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During the last fifty ycars there have 
been a greater proportion of the former 
appointed to this goverfment. In time 
of war a military governor must doubt- 
less be the most efficient. The Duke 
of Manchester is at present zovernor. 
His government lias been marked by a 
mildness and moderation which has 
procured him the gratitude and attach- 
ment of the inhabitants, at whose ear- 
nest desire he has been allowed to retain 
his government more than double the 
time that any of his predecessors pos- 
sessed it; and in testimony of the high 
sense the assembly had of his mild and 
equitable government, they unanimously 
voted him, a few years ago, an addition 
to his salary of £3000 curreney. 
ASSEMBLY. 

The council consists of twelve, in- 
cluding the president, who is usually 
the chief justice: he is the person next 
in power and rank to the governor, in 
the event of whose death, should there 
be no commander of the forces, he as- 
sumes the supreme power, with the 
title of president, until the arrival of 
another governor or licutenant-governor. 
The council form the aristocratic branch 
of the legislature, besides being the 
advisers of the first branch,—an anomaly 
certainly far from constitutional, and 
frequently the cause of much difficulty 
and delay in the public business, through 
the jealousy and bickerings that almost 
every session occur between them and 
the house of representatives. 

The house of assembly consists of 
forty-five members, viz. two each for 
eighteen of the parishes, and three each 
for the remaining three, viz. Kingston, 
Port Royal, and St. Catherine. Its 
sessions commence in October, and 
continue till about the 20th of Decem- 
ber. It has a speaker, sergeant-at- 
arms, librarian, chaplain, and messcnr- 
ger. ‘The members are chosp by the 
freeholders septennially. The debates 
are often animated and warm, but 
ihere is not much display of that power- 
ful and commanding eloquence which is 
so often witnessed in the British senate. 
This may in some measure be owing to 
the topics being so far inferior in mag- . 
nitude and interest to those discussed 
in the imperial parliament. 

LAWS. 

The English common law is in force 
in Jamaica, but many of the statute 
laws are not—for example, the game 
laws, poor laws, bankrupt laws, and 


most of those relating to the ae 
n 
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An English statute law, to have force 
in Jamaica, must be re-enacted by the 
legislature there. 

The English bankruptcy laws are not, 
as has been said, in force here; but 
there is, in lieu, the { Insolvent Debt- 
ors’ Act,” by which a debtor, on making 
oath that he is possessed of no property, 
above bare necessaries, and delivering 
his books, if he has any, into the hands 
of the deputy-marshal, or sheriff’s de- 
puty, is, after remaining three months 
in jail, exonerated from all demands 
against him. 

By a law of the island, no person can 
leave it without advertising his inten- 
tion three weeks before hand; in which 
case it isin the power of a ercditor to 
stop him till his demand be satisfied ; 
and if any master of a vessel takes bim 
from the island without such public no- 
tice, he subjects himself to a heavy pe- 
nalty. Persons intending to leave the 
island are legally obliged, besides thus 
publishing their intention, to take out 
a ticket, or passport, signed by the 
governor, from the secretary’s office, 
for which they pay £1 6s. 3d. 

SLAVE LAWS. 

The consolidated slave-laws, or code 
of laws enacted chiefly for the protec- 
tion of the slaves, is a separate code, 
the resalt of a more enlightened and 
humane view of the duties of masters to 
their slaves, and of the necessity of en- 
forcing the performance of those duties 
by positive enactments, which has been 
gradually gaining ground in the West 
Indies for the last thirty-five years— 
before which time the condition of the 
unhappy slave depended in a great 
measure on the will and pleasure of his 
master. ‘These laws contain many ex- 
cellent and bumane provisions, which, 
were they duly carried into execution, 
wonld render the condition of the slaves 
as secure and comfortable as the state 
and nature of slavery would admit. 
But there are obstacles to the due exe- 
cution of those laws which must first be 
removed ere they can have full effi- 
ciency: the principal of these is the 
absoluie legal nullity of the evidence of 
a slave against a white man. 

All trials of slaves, even those for 
capital offences, are carricd on in the 
petty courts, or quarter-sessions of the 
respective parishes. ‘These trials are 
usually conducted with the most perfect 
regard to impartial justice, and gene- 
rally with a leaning of mercy towards 
the delinquent. The court appoints 
counsel to conduct his defence, When 
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a white man stands aceu 
der of a slave, he is trie; 
court, or either of as 
cording to the county i 
der has been committe 
convicted, he suffe 


el the law as a slave would w 
seen convicted of killing a wh; 
The great difficulty is to Kine 
legal evidence against the former, ‘ 

In 1821, a white man shot.a slaye 
employed along with others by a de. 
puty-marshal to assist in making a ley 
of slaves belonging to this man, “ 
writ against him. The evidence of the 
other slaves so employed was nugatory ; 
aud the marshal’s follower who headed 
them, having been convicted of perju 
on a former occasion, his evidence was 
deemed inadmissible by the court, The 
culprit would accordingly have been 
acquitted for want of evidence, had it 
not been for the testimony of two of his 
own witnesses (his housekeeper and his 
daughter), who, in their crossexami- 
nation, admitted the fact of his having 
shot the slave, under the impression of 
its being a justifiable act in defence of bis 
property. On this evidence he was 
convicted and executed, though recom- 
mended to mercy by the jury. His 
housekeeper and daughter were free 
persons of colour,—a class of people 
whose evidence some years ago Was 
inadmissible against the whites,—a 
disability since very properly removed 
by the legislature. 

RELIGION. bs 

The established religion of Jamaica's 
that of the church of England. Each 
parish has a rector and a curate, The 
rectors have a stipend of 420I. cur 
rency, and a parsonage-house, a Vey 
inadequate income for a clergyman lt 
the West Indies, were there no other 
emoluments attached to the livings; bu! 
this stipend does not form a fourth part, 
and, in some parishes, not, perbaps 
above an eighth part of the average se 
come of the rectors. ‘Their fees are 
principal source of their incomes, Whit) 
vary from about 15001. to 30001. “ih 
even upwards, according to the wea"” 
and population of the respective pa 
rishes. Kingston may be regard 
the most productive rectory ™, ' 
island, and next to it, St. Catherines 
St. Thomas in the East, St. oy : 
and ‘Trelawny. ‘The fees arise’ a 
marriages, baptisms, and funerals; * 
permission to erect monuments - 
church, &c. The fees for marry8 
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derate ; and, if the parties choose to have 
these solemnities performed in the 
church, the rector is not entitled to 
demand more than the legal fees. But 
this is seldom done, except by the poor- 
est persons: it is not cunsidered as 
liberal or gentecl: the rector is usually 
sent for, and then it is understood that 
his fee shall be in proportion to the rank 
and wealth of the parties, and the dis- 
tance he may have to travel when so 
summoned, | 

There is in Kingston a Presbyterian 
church. It was established, about seven 
years ago, by the Presbyterian inhabi- 
tants of that city, who are numerous, 
opulent, and respectable, assisted by 
some grants from the assembly. This 
establishment is recognised as a branch 
of the church of Scotland, and its pastors 
are appointed by the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh. Some narrow-minded persons 
in the assembly opposed any grants of 
the public money being voted in aid of 
this church, on the grounds of its not 
being recognised by the constitution, 
and its having no better claim to such 
support than other dissenting establish- 
ments: they forgot that the Presbyterian 
is the established religion of an integral 
oa of the British empire, and that the 

ritish legislature sanctions and assists 
three Presbyterian establishments in 
India. The fact is, that the establish- 
ment in Kingston had become abso- 
lutely necessary ; for, from the greatly 
increased population of that city, the 
parish-church had become insuflicient to 
contain the inhabitants; and that cir- 
cumstance, and the natural desire which 
men have to worship their Creator after 
the manner of their forefathers, sug- 
gested to the Presbyterian inhabitants 
the propriety of building a church for 
themselves, 

There are also a Roman_ Catholic 
chapel in Kingston, several meeting- 
houses belonging to Methodists, Mora- 
vians, Anabaptists, &c. and a Jewish 
syhagogue, 


THE WHITE INHABITANTS. 


The white inhabitants of Jamaica 
consist of creoles, or natives of the 
Country, and Europeans. There may 
be about three of the former to two of 
the latter. Formerly there was a marked 
difference in the habits, manners, and 
mode of life of those two classes, but 
that no longer generally exists. The 
Primitive creolian customs and manners 
are fast disappearing, being superseded 
by the more polished manners of Euro- 
pean life. Even within the last fifteen 
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or twenty years a very considerable im- 
provement has taken place in the state 
of society here. ‘his is owing in a 
great measure to the now universally 
prevailing practice of sending the chil- 
dren of both sexes to Great Britain for 
their education, 

Wherever slavery exists, there must 
be many things attending it unfavoura- 
ble to the improvement of the minds and 
manners of a people: arbitrary habits 
are acquired, irritation and violent pas- 
sions are engendered—partly, indeed, by 
the perverseness of the slaves,—and the 
feelings are gradually blunted by the 
constant exercise of a too unrestrained 
power, and the scenes to which it is 
continually giving birth. The very 
children, in some families, are so used to 
see or hear the negro servants whipped, 
for the offences they commit, that it 
becomes a sort of amusement to them. 
It unfortunately happens that the fe- 
males, as well as the males, are too 
apt to contract domineering and harsh 
ideas with respect to their slaves—ideas 
ill suited to the native softness and bu- 
manity of the female heart,—so that the 
severe and arbitrary mistress will not un- 
frequently be combined with the affec- 
tionate wife, the tender mother, and 
agreeable companion ;—such is the cffect 
of early babits and accustomed preju- 
dices, suffering qualitics so anomalous to 
exist in the same breast. A young 
lady, while yet a child, has a little 
negress of her own age pointed out to 
her as one destined to be her future 
waiting-maid; her infant mind cannot 
conceive the harm of a little vexa- 
tious tyranny over this sable being, 
who is her property; and thus are ar- 
bitrary ideas gradually engrafted in her 
nature. Such is the power of habit 
over the heart, that the woman accus- 
tomed to the exercise of severity soon 
loses all the natural softness of her sex. 
Nothing was more common formerly 
than for white mistresses not only to 
order their slaves to be punished, buat 
personally to sce that the punishment 
was duly inflicted. ; 

Every unmarried white man, and of 
every class, has his black or his brown 
mistress, with whoin he lives openly ; 
and of so little consequence is this 
thonght, that his white female friends 
and relations think it no breach of de- 
corum to visit his house, partake of his 
hospitality, fondle his children, and con- 
verse with his housekeeper—as if that 
conduct, which they regarded as dis- 
graceful in their own class, was not so 
in the female of colour. 
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If a gentleman pays his addresses to 
a lady, it is not thought necessary, as a 
homage to her delicacy, to get rid, a 

priort, of his illicit establishment, nor is 
the lady so unreasonable as to expect 
such a sacrifice ; the brown fady remains 
in the house tll within a few days of the 
marriage, and, if she is of an accommo- 
dating disposition, even assists in 
making preparations for the reception of 
the bride 5 in which case there may be a 
tolerable good understanding between 
them, and the wife may even vondescend 
to take in good part the occasional calls, 
inquiries, and proffered services of the 
ex-favourite, and make suitable re- 
turns of kindness to her and her chil- 
dren. Nothing is more common than 
for the brown mistress of a white man to 
apply to a respectable marricd lady 
to become godmother to her female 
infant. 

The white females of the West Indices 
are gencrally rather of a more slender 
form than tle European women. Their 
complexion, which they are peculiarly 
careful to preserve, is cither a pure 
white or brunette, with but little or pone 
of the bloom of the rose, which, toa 
stranger, has rather a sickly appearance 
at first, though that impression gradually 
wears off. Their features are sweet and 
reguiar—their eyes rather expressive 
than sparkling—their voices soft and 
pleasing—and their whole air and looks 
tender, gentle, and feminine. With the 
appearance of languor and indolence, 
they are active and animated on occa- 
sion, particularly when dancing, an 
amusement of which they are particu- 
farly fond, and in which they display a 
natural case, graccfulness, and agility, 
which surprise and delight a stranger, 
They are fond of music, and there are 
few who have not an intuitive taste for it, 
and fine voices. The heat of the cli- 
mate, joined to the still habits of a 
sedentary life, naturally beget a lan- 
yuor, listlessness, and disposition to self- 
indulgence, to which the females of 
mere northern climates are strangers, 
The daily loll in bed, before dinner, is so 
gratifying a relaxation, that it has be- 
come almost as necessary as their 
nightly repuse. 

THE CREOLEs, 

The creole ladies are so excessively 
fond of pleasure and amusements, that 
they would be glad if the whole texture 
of human life were formed of nothing 
else; balls in particular are their great 
delight: they are averso to whatever 
requires mueh — or bodily excr- 
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tion, dancing excepted ; read; they q 
not care much about, except to fill yao 
idle hour; and diligence, industry 
economy, cannot be said to be a 
the number of their virtues, m8 

The low, ignorant, creole men, are 
generally, indolent, extravagant, ya, 
principled in their dealings, and de 
praved in their habits; in the two last of 
which qualities they are indeed rivalled 
by many of the Europeans of the same 
class. But the creole gentleman, who 
has received a liberal education in Great 
Britain, is in no material respect differ. 
ent from the well-educated gentlemaa 
of any other country. 

ATTORNEYS, 

The attorney employed by the non 
resident proprietor has the whole ma 
nagement of his estates and other con. 
cerns intrusted to him by power of 
attorney. He may be a resident pro- 
prictor, a merchant, a lawyer, a medical 
man, or an old experienced overseer 
who has given proofs of ability and dili. 
gence in his quondam situation, Some 
proprictors appoint two attorneys, one to 
manage their mercantile, law, and other 
concerns; the other a__ professional 
planter, to superintend the agricultural 
duties of their plantations. ‘These agents 
have a joint power, and mutnally share 
the emoluments of their agency. Ao 
attorney has sometimes fifteen or twenty 
estates, belonging to different proprie- 
tors, under his sole care. Some of these 
may be an hundred miles distant from 
one another; in which case, the attorney 
cmploys a sub-agent to overlook the 
management of the remote estates, be 
himself paying them a visit once a-ycal, 
The attorney who has the management 
of so many properties is in the way ‘ 
rapidly realizing a great fortane: bis 
emoluments are considerable, being @ 
commission of five per cent, on all oe 
and purchases (the erop being valued @ 
the existing current prices), though 50009 
are employed at a certain salary. 
Besides this, they have the priviegt 
residing, if they choose, on one ol “ 
properties, where they may live In nh 
dour at no other expense than tha 
their wine. In a few years they ond 
become opulent proprietors rsagneeel 
—perhaps get into their hands aa “ 
the estates of their less active seer . 
ents, who will not take poy . 
managing their own properties. 
the ry are beginning to be some 
Wiser; many now go upon the p ibe 
allowing a stipulated salary 
attorneys, and no perquisite ‘hat 
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that, and of confining them to the 
management of their estates only. They 
pecame sensible that it was safer to give 
a fixed salary than a per centage on the 
crops; for in the latter case there was a 
motive for making great crops, at what- 
ever expense of slaves or stock, which 
fell solely on the proprietor. Formerly, 
when slaves could be easily replaced, 
much oppression and a great waste of 
life was occasioned by what was called 
the pushing system—that is, extracting 
from the soil as much as possible by an 
overworking of the slaves. The pro- 
prietors also begin to see that the 
attorney, who has more than six or eight 
plantations to manage, cannot possibly 
do justice to the whole by his personal 
attentions ; many therefore restrict them 
to a certain number, and watch over 
their proceedings by the minutest inqui- 
ries, and by the instructions they occa- 
sionally forward. But there is still a 
great latitude for abuses in the manage- 
ment of estates in chancery, and there 
are gencrally not a few in that unfortu- 
nate predicament. The chancellor 
appoints the receiver—perhaps a man he 
never saw, and knows nothing about,— 
and the property committed to his 
charge is faithfully and honestly ma- 
naged, or otherwise, according to the 
character of the man. Sworn accounts 
of the crops, and the disposal of them, 
&e. are regularly rendered in to the 
chancellor; but there are other impor- 
tant matters of which he has no official 
information. ‘The capabilities of the 
estate, and the economy and judicious- 
ness of its management, are not inquired 
Into; and accordingly there have been 
instances of estates so managed by an 
adroit receiver, that, instead of improving 
80 as to pay off the demands against 
them, they have been involved deeper in 
debt, until at length they have been 


brought to the hammer, and the receiver, 


who had become a principal creditor, 
became the purchaser. 

At the present day there are only a few 
of what are called great attorneys in the 
island—that is, having from fifteen to 
twenty estates under their charge (cither 
as receivers or attorneys), producing a 
revenue of from eight to ten thousand 
pounds, without risk or deduction—an 
income far beyond that of the generality 
of the proprietors. These men will not 
Condescend to take charge of a property 
on any other terms than those they have 
been accustomed to; but men who have 
yet their fortunes to make are contented 
10 receive a moderate salary, not €Xx- 

Montuty Mac. No. 384. 
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ceeding the half which their agency. 
would produce if they were allowed the 
Customary commissions. 

MEDICAL MEN. 

On the plantations there are in gene- 
ral very good hospitals, or, as they are 
here preposterously called, hot-houses, 
for the sick slaves. The surgeon is 
either employed by a proprietor of two, 
three, or more estates, to attend the hos- 
pitals of these alone—in which case he 
usually resides on one of them, and visits 
the hospitals every day; or, (which is the 
most common way) he practises for a 
number of estates belonging to different 
persons, besides the smaller settlements 
in the neighbourhood. | A medical man, 
with only one assistant, has sometimes 
the practice of fifteen or more estates, 
which, with the smaller properties, may 
contain a population of about four 
thousand—-by far too extensive a prac- 
tice for only two medical attendants ; so 
that the hospitals, instead of being at- 
tended daily, are not visited oftener 
than twice or thrice a-week, especially 
on the remoter properties. At a sickly 
period, therefore, strict medical attention 
to all the patients must become utterly 
impracticable, and the loss of many 
valuable slaves may ensue. ‘The obvious 
remedy for this evil is the limiting. or 
proportioning the extent of practice to 
the number of the practitioners, and, if 
necessary, increasing their emoluments 
accordingly. Besides this extensive 
plantation-practice, a surgeon has _ his 
white practice, which is generally more 
lucrative than the black. For his 
attendance on the slaves he is allowed 
6s. 8d. per head for every slave, sick or 
well, and the proprietor furnishes the 
medicines. For every visit to a white 
patient the charge is 1l. 6s. 8d; this is 
reasonable enough, but the charge for 
medicines is enormous, being about 
2000 per cent. on the prime cost! — 

Some of those who set up as medieal 
men in Jamaica ate not the most 
competent that could be desired.—Dis- 

ensing with the customary formalities 
of college lectures, hospital attendance, 
and diplomas, they set up as healers of 
disorders, with no other pretensions than 
having served a few years’ apprentice- 
ship to an apothecary, Or performed one 
or two voyages on-board of au African 
trader as assistant surgeon. Phere are 
at present, however, many able practi- 
tioners in the island, though. very few 
of them are regularly-bred physicians. 
A practitioner here unites the functions 
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he prescribes, performs operations, and 
compounds his own medicines. 
EDUCATION. 

One of the most important wants in 
Jamaica is that of proper seminaries for 
the instruction of youth of the better 
class, who are on that account sent to 
Great Britain to be educated. In 
Kingston, and in some of the parishes, 
there are tolerably good public founda- 
tions, where the elements of education 
and some of the languages are taught, 
and in every parish there is a free 
school; but no parent, with the means 
of giving his son a British education, 
would think of placing him in these 
seminaries. ‘The masters are generally 
infe.ior in talents and attainments to 
those who are at the head of the 
public schools in England; there is not 
that discipline and order maintained in 
the former as in the latter, and, if there 
were, it would be a cause of perpetual 
discontent to the indulgent parents, 
many of whom would rather that their 
children should remain for ever in igno- 
rance, than be subjected to any thing in 
the shape of correction. The usual 
plan is, to give the male children the 
elements of instruction in the island, 
and then send them to Great Britain to 
have their education finished ; but the 
females are usually sent at five or six 
years of age, there being only one semi- 
nary in the island (in Kingston) where 
young ladies can receive any thing like 
an accomplished education, and even 
there it cannot be expected that their 
minds and manners can be so well 
formed as in a well-conducted seminary 
in Great Britain. 

LITERATURE. 

With the exception of some medical 
tracts, and a very comprehensive Hortus 
published a few years ago, no work of 
any note has issued from the press here. 
Periodical works have been repeatedly 
tried, but without success. Nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants never think of 
reading any thing beyond a newspaper, 
business and pleasure engrossing too 
much of their attention to leave much 
leisure for reading. Six newspapers are 
published here, viz. four weekly and two 
daily papers; about half of these are 
usually filled with advertisements, and 
the other half with political matter, 
chiefly copied from the English papers 
and literary extracts. In Kingston 
there is a tolerably good circulating 
library, but none in any of the parishes 
that deserve the name. Intellectual 
pleasures are not so much suited to the 
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taste of the inhabitan 
will create a bustle, and oe i a 
well-dressed persons heads 
of amusements of a more tangiblen” 
ture—such, for instance, as the ni 
races, where, in one Week, there is 45 
much money spent as would establish a 
superb public library, 
LUXURY. 

The creoles are not extravagant] 
expensive in the furniture of thei 
houses; it is generally plain, but gen: 
teel. Their sideboards and beaufets, 
however, display a costly brilliancy, in 
unison with the plentiful and spleniid 
cheer which is spread on their dinner. 
tables, In a large house, consisti 
of many apartments, the labour of 
six or eight female slaves is required 
for two or three hours every morning 
in burnishing the floors, which fo 
brilliancy of polish rival the finest fur. 
niture. They are formed of ma 
wild orange, or other hard wood. 

About the house of a wealthy pro. 
prictor there are usually about twenty 
five or thirty black and mulatto ser- 
vants, including grooms, a gardener, 
laundresses, and persons attending 
cows, sheep, hogs, and poultry, . Be- 
sides the ordin«ry servants of the family, 
the ladies have each one, and some- 
times two waiting-maids, whose sole 
employment is to attend on their re 
spective mistresses. ‘The occupation 
of the other female servants consisls 
in keeping the house in order, making 
the household linen and servants’ app’ 
rel, running of errands, attending at 
table, &c.; while the ladies’ maids, 
squatted down on the floor by thei 
mistresses, are employed in various 
kinds of needle-work. The equipagt 
of such a family cousists of a coach of 
landau, and one or two covered gigs o 
chaises, and fifteen or twenty horses 
and mules, with their proper wey" 
‘The whole may be worth about £2, 
currency. ' “¥4 

When a private entertainment 's 
be given, no expense or pails . 
spared to render it as supine : 
possible. The table is spread wil ad 
costly profusion of all the viands # 
delicacies which industry oF mone 
can procure. The dinner 18 not ssl 
rally divided into separate ov th 
but the table is at once loaded a 
superabundance ; flesh, fisb, fowl, gam” 
and various vegetables, appear at ve of 
to view, ina style rather indicat 
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and selection. 
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of various articles of pastry, and a pro- 
fusion of sweetmeats, is not Jess sump- 
tuous; while a variety of wines, kept 
cool with wet cloths, liqucurs, &c. are 
handed round to the guests by the 
black attendants, who, on such occa- 
sions, appear in their best apparel. 
After the dessert a variety of the 
choicest fruits are put down; and when 
the ladies withdraw (after a few toasts 
are given,) the gentlemen generally 
smoke segars and sit over their wine 
till a late hour. If singing be pro- 
osed, which is generally the case in 
mixed parties, the ladies remain 
longer at table, and take a pleasure in 
exerting their vocal powers for the 
entertainment of the company. It may 
be supposed that none but the most 
opulent venture to give such costly 
entertainments; but every one here 
is ambitious to make a figure in this 
respect, and usually treat their guests 
in a style above, rather than below, 
their circumstances. Families residing 
in the country can do this at far less 
expense than those in the towns, who 
have every article to purchase, The 
former raise every necessary for their 
tables on their respective properties. 
SLAVES. 

It may truly be said, that the treat- 
ment of the slave depends in a great 
measure upon the character and temper 
of his master or manager. How in. 
effectual to the slave are humane and 
judicious laws, if a barbarous master 
or overseer has it in his power to evade 
them in various ways. There can be 
no hesitation in saying, that the slave 
Who lives under the immediate super- 
latendence of a humane and consi- 
derate master enjoys a life of as much 
comfort and contentment as the con- 
dition of a slave is capable of. This 
perhaps is the utmost that can be 
said; for, though the wants of the slave 
may be supplied by the beneficent 
Provision of such a master, and he may 
consequently be said to be so far more 
desirably sitgated than many of the 
poorer peasantry of Great Britain, yet 
{0 argue, gencrally, that he is happier 
than they—an assertion which one fre- 
quently bears—is certainly saying too 
much, The situation of the two 
Classes can admit of no other com- 
Parison than as to the physical wants 
of our nature. The being who toils 
by the compulsion of a master, and 
Whose servitude, whether oppressive 
or otherwise, ceases only with his life, 
‘8, Op the scale of moral and social 
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happiness, far beneath him who labours 
poe a we aa can choose whom he 
pleases as his master or employer. 
Yet it may be said, that the’ slave, 
accustomed from infancy to his con- 
dition, is oe of appreciating the 
blessings of liberty, and looks not for 
more than mild and just treatment, 
and the supply of all his wants. That 
situation, which would be terrible to 
the peasant, is rendered tolerable, 
through habit, to the negro slave, and 
becomes, as has been said, a state of 
comfort and contentment under a just 
and humane master; so much so in- 
deed, that there have been instances 
of slaves, so situated, who would have 
declined the boon of freedom, had it 
been offered them. This may be easily 
accounted for: they were treated 
mildly and justly, not overworked, a 
reasonable time was allowed them to 
attend to their own affairs, all their 
wants were liberally supplied; they had 
their houses, gardens, provision-grounds, 
and pigs, and poultry, and they were in 
a degree attached to a spot where they 
had tasted comforts far beyond those 
of other slayes. To relinquish these 
possessions and advantages, and be 
thrown on their own resources, inclined 
to indolence and self-indulgence as 
many of them are, they knew would 
not be an exchange for the better. 

But very differently situated is the 
poor slave who is doomed to toil for 
a master of a character directly oppo- 
site to the foregoing. If oppressed 
and ill-treated, he may indeed lay his 
complaints before a magistrate, who of 
course is bound to listen to, and, if 
possible, redress them; and, if he be a 
good man, he will actively endeavour 
todoso. But he cannot /egally render 
justice to the slave by the punishment 
of the master, should the latter decline 
giving evidence against himself—a 
very natural proceeding where no other 
admissible evidence exists; the cvi- 
dence of the slave, and of his fellow- 
slaves, is insufficient to convict him. 
The magistrate then can only admonish 
the master, and the slave is sent home, 
perhaps to suffer renewed severities 
for his audacity in preferring a com- 
plaint against bis master. 

There is only one way of removing 
this obstacle to the more effectual 
amelioration of the condition of the 
slave; and that is, by rendering his 
evidence, under certain modifications, 
legally admissible against the whites. 
Such an innovation would indeed bably. 
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bably rais¢ an outcry among a certain 
class of persons, who see danger iu 
every boon of kindness extended to 
the slaves; but a day will arrive when 
it will be a subject of wonder, even in 
the West Indies, that human beings 
should have been precluded the means 
of procuring legal redress against in- 
jury and oppression—tlhat the shadow 
and mockery of justice should have 
been held out to them, while an in- 
superable bar was placed between 
them and the reality. That there 
might be danger in the immediate 
unqualified admissibility of negro evi- 
dence, in all cases, against the whites, 
will not be denied; but that danger 
could be easily guarded against. It will 
not be said that the low and uneducated 
whites, in most countries, are in intel- 
lect and principle greatly superior to 
the bulk of the negro slaves. One 
great deficiency of the latter is their 
general ignorance of the doctrines and 
principles of the Christian religion. 
Without some knowledge of its truths 
and its duties, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that the sacredness of an oath 
can either be understood or respected 
by an untutored negro; but after a 
competent instruction in these, his 
evidence, on oath, could not reasonably 
be objected to. 

The abolition, of the slave-trade has 
perhaps done more towards substan- 
tially improving the condition of the 
slaves than all the laws which have 
been enacted for that purpose. How- 
ever beneficent the spirit in which 
those laws were framed, and however 
wisely intended to guard against op- 
pression, still, as has been shown, they 
are liable to be evaded and violated in 
various ways by persons so disposed. 

While individuals, holding estates, 
could supply the decrease of strength 
on them at an easy rate, this decrease 
would not alarm them much; but 
when the source of supply came to be 
cut off, it must necessarily be viewed 
as an irreparable loss and destruction 
of capital. The man, who wishes to 
preserve his property unimpaired, or 
who would improve its value, must 
now devote his attention to the means 
of keeping up, if not increasing, the 
number and efficiency of his slaves; 
for these constitute his wealth; without 
aw his lands would be but an unpro- 

uctive waste. 

_ Many, or most of the old abuses, are 
removed; punishments are more rare, 
and far less severe; the slayes are not 
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worked at unseasonab! 
ing the nivht-work can es 
will probably continue ouill eae 
, . ethod 
are devised for expediting the y ‘ 
by day at that period); labour is af 
mild; the slaves are better fed clothed 
and lodged, and when sick a wr 
kinder attention, and are cael rat 
supplied with necessary comforts: and 
above all, the breeding women are 
carefully attended to, and_receiyg 
every necessary indulgence and assist. 
ance. In consequence of these reform 
ations, there are now few plantations 
which have not an increase of slaves 
(formerly the decrease was so great 
that the planters conceived it impossible 
to carry on their plantations withoat 
a regular importation) ; atrocious cases 
of cruelty are rarely heard of; a greater 
degree of confidence, comfort, and 
contentment is observable in the looks 
and appearance of the slaves, and thoso 
ill-treated, heart-broken, emaciated be. 
ings which the highways once exhibited, 
are now scldom to be seen, 

The plantation-slaves are divided 
into three classes, or gangs, as: they 
are called, according to age and con 
dition. The first gang consists of the 
ablest of both sexes, from sixteen to 
about fifty years of age, and are em- 
ployed in the most laborious of the 
work; the second gang contains the 
elderly and weakly men and women, 
and boys and girls of from twelve lo 
sixteen, who have lighter work assigned 
to them; and the third or what is called 
small gang, consists of the children 
trom about six to twelve, attended by 
a female driver, and are employed i0 
weeding the young plant-canes, a 
other easy work adapted {0 their 
strength. In most of the jobbins- 
gangs the different classes, wilb the 
exception of children, are_very a 
properly blended together. When Me 
slaves are rendered unfit, by age % 
infirmity, for ficld-Jabour, they are ni 
ployed in occupations — that rig 
little bodily exertion; the men of 
placed as watchmen over the yee 
and provisions, and the women fo ta ' 
care of the children, or other i 
employments, ‘The daty of the or 
though not laborious, is certainly Mat 
ous; to prevent depredations 0° o 
which they are appointed to Pm sat 
would require more activity yoy a 
that many of these superannuatee s 
possess, 

The different tribes or nations 
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negroes are, like the different patl 
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Europe, of various characters and dis- 
positions. Some are mild, docile, and 
timid—while others are fierce, irascible 
and easily roused to revenge. ‘They are 
in general crafty, artful, and plausible, 
little ashamed of falshood, and strangely 
addicted to theft: to pilfer from their 
masters they consider as no crime, though 
to rob a fellow-slave is accounted hei- 
nous: when a slave makes free with his 
master’s property, he thus ingeniously 
argues, —*, What I take from my master, 
being for my use, who am his slave, or 
property, he loses nothing by tts tranfer.” 

The Eboc is crafty, artiul, disputative 
in driving a bargam, and suspicious of 
heing over-reached by those with whom 
he deals; but withal, patient, indus- 
trivus, saving, and tractable. The Co- 
romantee is, on the contrary, fierce, vio- 
lent, and revengefal, under injury and 
provocation; but hardy, laborious, and 
manageable, under mild and just treat- 
ment. ‘This tribe has generally been 
at the head of all insurrections, and was 
the original parent-stock of the Maroons. 

The Congo, Papaw, Chamba, Man- 


dingo, &c. are of a more mild and peace-’ 


able disposition than the Coromantee, 
but less industrious and provident than 
the Eboc. The Mandingoes are a sort 
of Mahomedans, though they are too 
ignorant to understand any thing of the 
Alcoran, or of the nature of their reli- 
gion: some of them, however, can scrawl 
afewrude Arabic characters, but with- 
out understanding or being able to ex- 
plain much of their meaning. Probably 
they are scraps from the Alcoran which 
they have been taught by their imans, 
or priests, The creole negroes are the 
descendants of the Africans, and may 
be said to possess in common the min- 
gled dispositions of their parents or an- 
cestors, But they pretend to a great 
superiority in intellect and manners over 
the Africans—boast of their good: for- 
tune in being born creoles,—and the 
farther they are removed from the African 
blood the more they pride themselves 
thereon. 

The passions and affections of the ne- 
sroes, not being under the control of 
reason or religion, sometimes break out 
with frightful violence; rage, revenge, 
grief, Jealousy, have often been produc- 
live of terrible catastrophes; but it is 
only in their intercourse with each other 
that this impetuosity prevails ; they are 
80 far subdued by a habitual awe of the 
Whites as to have a mastery over their 
passions, and, if ill treated, they brood 
4 silence oyer their wrongs, watch- 
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ing for a favourable opportunity of re- 
venge, 

Numerous instances of the gratitude 
and attachment of negro slaves towards 
their masters have come within the an- 
thor’s knowledge; thongh he has also 
had occasion to witness the most hard- 
ened ingratitude in individuals of this 
race, not only to their masters and their 
fellow-slaves, but even to their parents, 
when age and decrepitude had rendered 
their Kindness and assistance doubly 
necessary and welcome. Filial grati- 
tude is not so powerful an affection as 
parental love, and among the negro race 
this is often strikingly exemplified. 

Very affecting scencs often occurred 
of negro sales during the existence of 
the slave-trade. Groups of slaves were 
seen with their arms entwincd round 
caci other’s necks, waiting, with sad 
and anxious looks, the expected mo- 
ment of separation. Perhaps they were 
sisters aud friends—perhaps a mother 
and her children—perhaps a husband 
and wife. In vain was the endeavour 
to separate them—they clung closer to- 
gether, they wept, they shricked piteous- 
ly, and, if forcibly torn asunder, the 
buyer had gencrally cause to regret his 
inhumanity ; despair often seized on the 
miserable creatures, and they either 
sunk into an utter despondency or put a 
period to their lives. 

The negroes, though so rude and ig- 
norant in their savage state, have a na- 
tural shrewdness and genius which is 
doubtless susceptible of cultare and im- 
provement. ‘Those whohave been reared 
among the whites are greatly superior in 
intellect to the native Africans brought 
at a mature age to the country. Many 
are wonderfully ingenious in making a 
variety of articles for their own use, or 
to sell; and such as are properly bronght 
up to any trade, show a skill and dexte- 
rity in it little inferior to the Europeans. 
In reckoning numbers they are some- 
what puzzled, being obliged to mark the 
decimals as they proceed, Some author 
mentions a nation so extremely stupid 
that’ they could not reckon beyond the 
number five. The negro can go far be- 
yond this—indecd, give him time, and 
he will, by a mode of combination of his 
own, make out a pretty round sum ; but 
he is utterly perplexed by the minuter 
combinations of figures according to the 
Enropean system of arithmetic. 

The negroes are astonished at the in- 
gcnuity of the Europeans, and there are 
some articles of their manufacture which 


anpcar quite unaccountable to them, as 
— watches, 
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watches, telescopes, looking-glasses, 
gunpowder, &c. The author once amu- 
sed a party of negroes with the decep- 
tions of a magic lantern. They gazed 
with the utmost wonder and astonishment 
at the hideons figwes conjured up by 
this optical machine, and were of opinion 
that nothing short of witeheraft could 
have produced such an_ instrument. 
They are also astonished at the means 
by which the Europeans can find their 
way to Africa and other remote countries, 
and guide their vessels, through track- 
less oceaus, with as much certainty as 
they can travel over a few miles of well- 
known country. ‘This they can only at- 
tribute to some supernatural gift of 
knowledge. 

The creole slaves are in general more 
acute and quicker of apprehension than 
the Africans. A creole negro boy put 
to learn a trade acquires a thorough 
knowledge of it in five or six years, and 
performs his work with as much neatness 
as a European workman, though with 
less dispatch. Excellent negro masons, 
carpenters, Coopers, blacksmiths, tailors, 
sailors, pilots, &c. abound here ;—and 
there cannot be a doubt but that, by the 
culture of education, they are capable 
of the higher attainments of the mind. 
There have been examples of negroes, 
who, with but little assistance from 
education, have displayed astonishing 
proofs of talent; among these the cele- 
brated ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture, who, 
though an uneducated slave, acquitted 
himself as a general and a statesman in 
a manner that astonished and confounded 
those who maintained that ncgroes were 
incapable of intellectual improvement. 

‘The houses of the slaves are in general 
comfortable. ‘They are built of hard- 
wood posts, either boarded or wattled 
and plastered, and the roof formed of 
shingles (wood split and dressed into the 
shapes of slates, and used as a substitute 
for them), or thatched with the leaves of 
the sugar-cane, or the branches of the 
mountain cabbage: this latter is of so 
durable a nature that it will last for 
thirty or forty years. ‘The size ofthe 
houses is generally from fifteen to twenty 
feet long, and from ten to fifteen wide. 
They contain a small hal!, and one or 

two bed-rooms, according to the size of 
the family. ‘The furniture of this dwel- 
ling is a small table, two or three chairs 


or stools, a small cupboard, furnished 
with a few articles of crockery-ware, 


some wooden bowls and calibashes, a 


far for pounding 
&c. and various other arti- 


water-jar, a wooden mort 
Yudiau corn, 
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cles. The beds are seldom r, 


wooden frames spread wi than 
blanket. spread with tut and 
anny 3 to the hou 
small spot of ground, laid out i 
of garden, and shaded oy oan 
trees. Here the family deposite thei 
dead, to whose mefory they invariab| 
if they can afford it, erect a rude ton 
Each slave has, besides this spot, a Diece 
of ground (about half an acre) allotted 
to him as a provision-ground. 

‘The common food of the slaves is salt 
meat (commonly pork), or salted fish 
boiled along with their yams, Cocos, m 
plantains, mixed up with pulse and other 
vegetables, and highly seasoned with the 
native pepper (eapsum Indicus), Pi, 
mento they never use in their food, 
‘They receive from their masters seven 
or eight herrings per week, a food which 
most of them, who can afford better, 
despise ; and they accordingly sell them 
in the markets, and purchase salted pork, 
of which they are exeeedingly fond. 

The common dress of the male slaves 
is an osnaburgh or check frock, anda 
pair of osnaburgh or sheeting trowsers, 
with a coarse hat. That of the women 
isan osnaburgh or coarse linen shilt, a 
petticoat made of various stuff, according 
to their taste and circumstances, and 4 
handkerchief tied round their heads, 
Both men and women are also provided 
with great-coats (or croocas, as they cal 
them) of blue woollen stuff. Neither 
sex wear shoes in common, these being 
reserved for particular occasions, such 
as dances, &c. when all who can afford 
it appear in very gay apparel—the men 
in broad-cloth ‘coats, fancy waistcoals, 
and nankeen or jean trowsers, and 
women in white or fancy muslin gowM 
beaver or silk hats, and a variety of ~ 
pensive jewellery. But it is only asm 
proportion who can afford to dress "8 
finely. ; te 

The slaves have little time hes 
to amusement, but such occasions o 
offer they eagerly embrace. yo ad 
they call them, are their princips . 
favourite one. This is an assem wt 
of both sexes, dressed out for the oa and 
sion, who form a ring round a ma a 
female dancer, who perform to the ' 
sic of drums and the songs of the tel 
females of the party, one alter mpt 
going over the song, while her © 
nions repeat in chorus. tly take 

Plays, or dances, very frequeny e 
place on Saturday nights, 
slaves on the neighbouring plan 
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ment. It is contrary to the law for the 
slaves to beat their drums after ten o'clock 
at night; but this law they pay little 
regard to. Their music is very rude; 
itconsists of the goombay or drum, seve- 
ral rattles, and the voices of the female 
slaves, which, by the bye, is the best 
part of the music, though altogether it 
is very rude. The drums of the Africans 
vary in shape, size, &c. according to the 
diferent countries, as does also their 


’ yocal music. In a few years it is proba- 


ble that the rude music here described 


' willbe altogether exploded among the 
" creole negroes, who shew a decided pre- 
- ference for European music. 


Its instru- 
ments, its tunes, its dances, are now 
pretty generally adopted by the young 
creoles, who indecd sedulously copy their 
masters and mistresses in every thing. 

On new-year’s day, it is customary for 
the creole negro girls of the towns, who 
conceive themselves superior to those on 
the plantations, to exhibit themselves in 
all the pride of gaudy finery, under the 
denomination of Blues and Reds—par- 
ties in rivalship and opposition to each 
other. They are gencrally dressed with 
much taste, sometimes atthe expense 
of their white and brown mistresses, who 
take a pride in shewing them off to the 
greatest advantage. 

At their funerals, the African negroes 
use various Ceremonies, among which: is 
the practice of pouring libations, and 
sacrificing a fowl, on the grave of the 
deceased—a tribute of respect they af- 
terwards occasiunally repeat. During 
the whole of the ceremony, many fan- 
tastic motions and wild gesticulations 
are practised, accompanied with a snita- 
ble beat of their drums aud other rude 
instruments, while a melancholy dirge 
is sung by a female, the chorus of which 
is performed by the whole of the other 
females, with admirable precision, and 
full toned and not unmelodious voices. 

hen the deceased is ‘interred, the 
plaintive notes of sympathy are no lon. 
ger heard, the drums resound with a 
livelier beat, the song grows more ani- 
mated, dancing and apparent merriment 
commence, and the remainder of the 
night is usually spent in feasting and 
Hotous debauchery. 

he most dangerous practice, arising 
fom a superstitious credulity, prevailing 
among the negroes, is, what is called 
obeah, a pretended sort of witchcraft. 
: ee who desires to be revenged on 
aa Ms. and is afraid to make an open 
> saaly attack on his adversary, has 
ually recourse to obeah. ‘This is con- 
, ; 
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sidered as a potent and irresistible spell, 
withering and palsying, by undescribable 
terrors and unwonted sensations, the un- 
happy victim. Like the witches’ cauldron 
in Macbeth, it is a combination of many 
strange and omivous things—earth ga. 
thered from a grave, human blood, a 
piece of wood fashioned in the shape of 
a coffin, the feathers of the carrion-crow, 
a snake’s or alligator’s tooth, pieces of 
egg-shell, and other nameless ingredients, 
compose the fatal mixture. 

The African negroes of the West 
Indies, whatever superstitious notions 
they may bring with them from their 
native country, agree iu believing the 
existence of an omnipotent Being, who 
will reward or punish us in a future life 
for our good or evil actions in this. 
Bat their ideas in other respects are pe- 
culiar and fanciful. ‘They think -that 
for some unexpiated guilt, or through 
some unaccountable folly of the primitive 
blacks, servitude was the unfortunate 
lot assigned to them, while dominion 
was given to the more favoured whites. 
Their superstitious reverence for certain 
animals, common in their own country, 
they retain insome degree. Some tribes 
are far more rational than others in their 
religious opinions. By intercourse with 
each other, and with the Europeans, the 
absurdity of many of their native super- 
stitions is gradually laid aside—at least 
in practice. One opinion they all agree 
in, and that is the expectation that, after 
death, they shail first return to their na- 
tive country, and enjoy again the society 
of kindred and friends, from whom they 
have been torn away in an evil hour. 
This idea, combined with their terrors, 
used to prompt numbers, on their first 
arrival, to acts of suicide. 

After a term of years, the Africans, 
however, become more reconciled to 
their new situation, particularly if they 
have the good fortune to fall into the 
hands of a humane master, and are in- 
dustrious and get families ; in which 
case they retain, as has been said, but 
little of their primitive superstition, and 
experience no wish to return, bad they 
it even intheir power, to their original 
wild life and savage state of precarious 
liberty. 

Little heretofore has been done to- 
wards instructing the slaves in Christian- 
ity, and that little chiefly through the 
efforts of dissenting missionaries, Some 
of these were low ignorant men, who 
perhaps did more harm than good by 
their instructions, if they might be so 


calied. Instead of inculcating the plain 
practical 
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practical duties which Christianity en- 
Joins, they expatiated on topics altogether 
incomprehensible by their ignorant au- 
ditors,—as the new birth, grace, election, 
and the utter inefficacy of mere good 
works to recommend them to the favour 
of the Almighty. These doctrines were 
too subtle for their understandings: they 
were told that they were in a perilous 
state, while the way by which alone they 
were instructed they could escape from 
it was so full of intricacy and mystery, 
that they became utterly perplexed, and 
gave up the pursuit in despair. 





_—_— 
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IRELAND, 
MORAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS, 
BY JOHN O'DRISCOL, ESQ. 
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[This is the most perspicacious and Inminous 
view of the Sister Kingdom which has 
appeared. The author writes with ho- 
nesty and liberal feeling, and his book 
merits general perusal among patriots 
of both countries. It exhibits good 
sense, sound information, and eloquence 
of diction, in the highest degree. | 

—— 


IRISH PEOPLE. 

E may divide Ireland, gencrally, 

into portions, north and sonth of 
Dublin, and east and west of the Shan- 
non. In the north are placed the Scoto- 
{rish population, busy with their manu- 
facture, prudent, industrious, and rich ; 
intelligent, independant in their princi- 
ples, and Protestant dissenters in reli- 
gion. In the south we find an agricul- 
tural peasantry, purely Irish, or nearly 
80, witha gentry of English race, the 
latter, for the most part, of the church 
of England, the former Roman Catho- 
lics. Along the line of the eastern coast, 
stretching from Cork to Dublin and far- 
ther northward, we meet a_ mingled 
population of English and Irish descent. 
As long as Ireland continued unsettled, 
there was throughout this extent a con- 
stant influx of adventurers from every 
point of the opposite coast of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. This infusion of 
new blood from the other island produ- 
ced a new population of a very fine 
character, but of an unquict spirit; 
fierce almost to savageness, despising 
the sword as a restraint, regardless of 
the gibbet, delighting in conflict though 
hopeless, and meeting death with un- 
concern, or with satisfaction, if it be 
paid as the price of vengeance. This is 


€ mine, not indeed of | 
of a more valuable mela ne lve, ba 
the best quality, capable of te and of 
polish, and fit to be tempered ie 
great and useful purpose of life Be 
the mere legislator, the speculat nt 
acts of parliament, will do little : 
unless he be preceded by the moral and 
religious operator. Upon this imprae 
ticable people, the terrors of the xy 
have failed of effect; nothing less thay 
re heat will fuse these “hearts 
Upon the eastern shore of the islanj 
washed by the waters of the Atlantic 
dwell a more unmixed people. They 
are of old Irish race. They differ from 
their countrymen of the east, in being 
less turbulent, more patient, and easy ( 
be led ; bearing a great deal of oppression 
before roused to resistance, frugal, quiet, 
indolent, and contemplative, passin 
from melancholy to mirth, pious, ani 
less fit for the business of the world tha 
the mingled people bebind them. With 
less activity of mind, they possess more 
of the elements of what is called genius, 
more imagination, more feeling, mor 
thoughtfulness, and tenderness of heat. 
During all the distractions of Irclant, 
this was comparatively a region of peace 
and tranquillity. It was remote from 
the scene of the principal action, and 
was morcover defended by the grev! 
waters of the Shannon. This mighty 
river bent his huge arm round the rem- 
nant of Irish race, and repelled the 1- 
vader. If the people abode here 
safety, while the rest of the land was M- 
vaged by the civil storm; if in this quart 
there are still to be found some gentry 
of the old Milesian stock, dwelling 7 
peace upon the estates of their — 
they owe it to the Shannon. oe - 
their great protector, and the qule 7” 
security they enjoyed, made this “a 
the depositary of Irish feeling, as" 
There is some 
the refuge of the race. 4 ihe 
thing in the sg yrs og wr” 
Shannon, rolling bis long 
in splendid continuity, and spreading 
occasionally into vast lakes, ena 
ing in the bosom of his great wa 
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enclose, calculated to soothe and to 
cherish that disposition of the mind, 
and that arrangement of the feelings 
which lead away from the world we in- 
habit, fixing our affections upon the past, 
or involving us in airy visions of the fu- 
ture. The spirit of this busy world 
walks upon the cast coast of the island, 
with bis head full of rumours, and his 
hands full of employment. Bat on 
those shores that look over the great 
Western Ocean, stilluess aud thoughtful- 
ness take their way, and impress upon 
the people a widely different character. 
Here we meet, at every step, a wild and 
fantastic luxuriance of imagination,— 
the literary genius of the bog, and the 
poet of the glen and the mountain ; rude, 
and often ludicrous, indications of the 
native richness of the soil. t 

South of the Shannon, where it bends 
fo meet the Atlantic, and stretching into 
the countics of Kerry and Cork, the same 
moral character is preserved, and the 
same physical aspect is maintained. 

ANTIQUITY. 


But before the English connection, 
thoroughly established, gave a local im- 
portance to the castern shores of the 
island, the west and south western coast 
appears tu have enjoyed its natural pre- 
eminence, It is circled with a line of 
ancient castles on the main land and on 
the islands, which shew that these fine 
positions were at one time valued and 
used as nature intended. The old Irish, 
however, appear to have had an indis- 
position to trade, which could hardly be 
expected in the descendants of the ce- 
lebrated traders of Tyre, “ the mart of 
nations, the crowning city, whose mer- 
chants are princes, whose traffickers are 
the honourable of the earth.”’ That the 
Irish were an Eastern colony admits, we 
think, little doubt, and_this too will ac- 
count for the degree of knowledge and 
refinement which they possessed ata very 
early period, and which were lost in 
the overwhelming calamities of the 
country, 

Ireland is admitted to have possessed 
an carly knowledge and love of letters ; 
to have received Christianity with rea- 
diness, und to have imbibed its spirit 
With a zeal and devotion which entitled 
it fo the high appellation of the “ Island 
of Saints.” That few memorials remain 
of that eminence which was the theme 
of her bards and annalists is not. surpri- 
Sing, when we consider that she has en- 
Joyed no peace “that could be called 
peace” for the last thousand years ; that, 
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during this period she has been three 
limes a wooded wilderness, and three 
times the plough has passed over, even 
her high hills. Her afchitectural an- 
tiquitics are of no very remote date, 
frequently overturned and renewed in 
haste, and sometimes of necessity aban- 
doned in the building, they furnish proofs 
only of the efforts and the exhausted state 
of the country. And Ireland comes 
before us now still engaged in struggles, 
far behind Great Britain in the race of 
power and prosperity, and yet her eldest 
sister: the Ogygia of the ancients, 
the oldest and the newest country in 
Europe.* 
IRISH CHARACTER. 

There is a character peculiar to the 
different races of men, which is not en- 
tirely effaced even by great intermixture. 
There is also a character which appears 
in some mysterious manner incident to 
the soil. The northern Irish, who still 
preserve much of the colour of their 
Scottish original, and even the Irish of 
Cromwellian race, who are hardly yet 
Trish in feeling, are strongly marked with 
the great lincaments of the nation. As 
the Saxons communicated to the Nor- 
mauis the great features of theircharacter, 
so the old Irish race have impressed 
upon their British invaders the outlines 
of their lineage. The triumph of cha- 
racter has surpassed the triumph of 
arms. 

lf we would know the genius of a 
people, we must attend to what they 
have said, and how they have spoken. 
When Ireland revived, after a short 
breathing, from the state of wretchedness 
and ¢xbaustion, in which her civil wars 
had left her, and had shaken off, in her 
first rousings, a portion of the penal and 
disabling laws which oppressed her, the 
spirit of the nation found utterance, and 
spoke with the mouths of Burke, and 
Grattan, and Curran, and Swift. Like 
one who had long been dumb, and in 
despair, she spoke rapidly, and with 
great power. A crowd of mighty minds 
were filled with her new-found energy. 
The spiiit of her swectest muse dwelt 
in the simple and amiable Goldsmith, 
His poetry, as polished as Pope s, has 
infinitely more of tenderness and feeling. 
In Pope we sce the art and the artist ; 
in Goldsmith we discern nothing bat the 


subject that is before us, and the simple 
sweetness 


‘ Mr. O’Driscol seems to have | had in 
view the extraordinary Chronicles lately 
published by Mr. O'Connor, noticed na 
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sweetness of the strain. His verse seems 
the natural flowing of the feeling, like 
the melody of some gentle stream in a 
sanny valley. We cannot congratulate 
the genius of the discoverer who found 
out that Pope was no poet; neither do 
we do this great man any dishonour, in 
placing Goldsmith by his side as his 
equal in all things. The lights of a glori- 
ous age, different, but equal, Pope had 
more cultivated dignity of style—more 
manner. His verses bore evidence of 
great labour, and the effect was striking. 
His poetry was like his nation, powerful, 
cultivated, excellent ; but all, in some 
degree, the effect of a laborious and 
thrifty spirit, sparing no pains, and ma- 
king the uttermost even of the least 
things. 

Goldsmith was the opposite of all this; 
there is a facility in his verse that looks 
like carelessness —something like the 
negligence of his nation in the manage- 
ment of his subject; but its precious 
glow of feeling, its touching tenderness, 
and its power over the heart. There is 
no poem in the English language that 
can be placed before the “ Deserted 
Village,” but there are many that show 
more skill, and thought and attention 
bestowed upon them. Nature had done 
all for Goldsmith: study did much for 
Pope. The former hardly knew he was 
a’ poet; the latter learned his powers in 
the severity of his studies. 

Moore, though very different from 
Goldsmith, is not-less national. The 
genius of this brilliant poet is in all res- 
pects Irish; his beauties, his blemishes, 
his sins, and his atonements, all belong 
to his nation. There are pocts that have 
offended less, but there is, perhaps, but 
one,—and his offences are of a deeper 
die,—who hath equal brilliancy and pa- 
thos. The melancholy, the gaiety, the 
plaintive sweetness, and the almost 
riotous exuberance of mirth, are all his 
own and his country’s. Since the days 
of remotest antiquity, no lyre has ever 
made so sweet a melody as Moovre’s, 
He stands, in this age, alone and untri- 
valled, the master of the sweetest and 
only minstrelsy. 

The ancient music of [rcland was a 
rich and long neglected mine of melody. 
The genius of Moore possessed itself at 
once of all its treasures, and in the in 
spiration of its.deep caves, resounded 
with the spells and enchantments of fur- 
gotten ages, be was filled with the “Soul 
of Music.” The music of Ireland was 
exquisitely pathetic and plaintive, it was 
wild and unequal, passing, but always 
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with skill and feelin 

variety of note and free: “very 
from one strain to another: “edn 
decpest melancholy to the gaiet o. 
spirit resolved to shake off its wey ht ; 
care, and to forget its sorrows in M ‘ 
of merriment. 


The harp of this skilful Minstrel was 
true to the ear and the heart of the 
nation, for which he touched its chords 
Moore’s melodies are not confined to 
the drawing-room and the saloon ; they 
have had the merit to please the Vulgar, 
and have been sung in the streets to ad. 
miring crowds ; an eulogy at once Upon 
the poet and the people, They musthe 
true to nature, or they could not please 
the crowd, and it evinced no mean taste 
in the populace which could be pleased 
with compositions so polished, 

Ireland abounded with orators good 
and bad; but her first race were giants, 
Of this mighty race, Burke might be 
considered first, and Grattan the last. 
Between these stood many a glorious 
name, resplendent with important public 
services. It is not our’s fo call forth the 
spirits of the mighty dead ; the two we 
have named will serve to illustrate the 
genius of their country. ‘The brilliancy, 
the splendid magnificence of Burke, the 
grandeur and variety of his dazzling 
imagery, the rushing torrent of his 
thoughts, flowing and spreading into 4 
boundless amplitude of illustration. His 
flight was with the eye and the wing 0 
the eagle of his own bills, and the plo- 
mage of the bird of paradise. 

There is an evil spirit in the lower 
classes of the people, and an bntractei 
obstinacy; and there is often a want? 
sufficient zeal for the task they have rt 
dertaken, amongst those who aa 
moralise and improve them. That “ 
spirit we refer to was not originally oe 
may be discerned from thie— Oe, 
accompanied, even in its fallen sta ihe 
virtues of such high character, as ry 4 
consort with what is decidedly an " 
turally wicked — kindness, generos i 

ness 0 
good humour, fidelity, and goo as 
heart. Its original character : 
also in those of the same race ee 
sess the advantages of cultivation, © 
having been redeemed from fort 
which had fallen upon their bug Gacil 
nate countrymen, escaped Me 


perversion of their fine qualities. 
WOMEN. scat i 
The female character, in all nate’ 
a softened and improved represen the 
of the male; it shews the virtues its 
thout “ 
ipa 


people, even their courage 7 
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sanguinary shading ; their gencrosity 
and hospitality, their faithfulness and 
talent, and peculiar genius, Even their 
love of country is more fully developed 
in the female sex, and wears a more 
decided and nobler aspect. Women, in 
their happy seclusion, are less exposed 
to have their finer fecling depraved or 
destroyed in the miscrable traffic of low 
and sordid interests which engage the 
life of man. They yield themselves 
more easily to kind and generous 
affections, and sooner free themselves 
from the trammels Of party prejudices 
and sectarian antipathies. 

Hence it is that in Ireland, though 
there are thousauds of men, who, since 
the days of Cromwell, have been born, 
and fed, and have flourished, and been 
happy with the fulness of the svii, and 
are yet foreigners in the land of their fa- 
thers and of their children, and without 
one kindly or generous feeling towards 
the beautiful island of their nativity, or 
the fine race of men who claim them as 
their countrymen and fellow-citizens ; 
though there are such men, there are 
few such women. The natural love of 
country, so amiable, so valuable, could 
not be so long in making its home in 
the female heart. ‘The women of Ire- 
land are all Irish. 

PUBLIC POLICY. 

We do not think that all the evils of 
Ireland are summed up in the Catholic 
question. When this measure shall be 
carried, much will yet remain to be 
done for the safety and tranquillity of 
that country. Its effects will, no doubt, 
be eminently beneficial, After some 
time it will subdue the tone of insolence 
assumed by ignorant and vulgar Pro- 
testants, as a privileged party. It will, 
perhaps, induce the Catholic gentry to 
lake a greater interest in public affairs. 
And, alluring them, by degrees, to come 
lorth from out of the mire of mere per- 
sonal indulgences, it may teach them, 
that there are higher enjoyments in life 
than luxurious living, and the quiet and 
sale sensualities which wealth affords. 


It may rouse them frem their state of 


“picurean carelessness and contempt 
for the general weal; and this morbid 
mass may yet blush with a new and 
healthful circulation. 


But it is to the poor and the pea- 


santry that a wise system of policy must 
Here is the seat of 
the disease. We do not say that the 


direct its measures, 


repeal of the disqualifying laws will 
have no effect upon it. 
will have a very salutary one. 
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men; bat tno sean 

gangrene is tuo rn eatin _" 
? ’ 

duced of old by the combined ection of 

a great number of pestilent causes, so it 

will yield only to the application of 

various and powerful remedies. 

Phe condition of the peasantry must 
be inquired into. They must be re. 
lieved from the oppression of tithes and 
church rates ; care must be taken for the 
cheap and efficient administration of 
Justice; the utmost attention must be 
paid that the poor be educated by such 
Instruction in letters, and in moral and 
Christian truth, as may be communi- 
cated by a cheap but sound and efficient 
form of teaching. Industry should be 
promoted, emigration facilitated, and 
manufactures encouraged. All this is 
wanting in Ireland. - And without this 
the solid strata of society will be ex- 
posed to frequent and violent shakings, 
if not mingled by some dreadful explo- 
sion in one awful mass of ruin. 

SOCIAL CONDITION. 

Ireland is nearly in the situation in 
which France was previous to the revo- 
lution, or perhaps in a worse one. A 
population crowded to excess, without 
employment, and almost without food. 
Jt seemed to be the policy of the state 
that war and agriculture should form the 
staple of that kingdom. It is dangerous 
to tamper with the staple of any coun- 
try. But the peace has utterly de- 
stroyed the twofold staple of Ireland, 
What will the government now do with 
this people, for whom they first provided 
a staple, and then took it away? 

The highlanders of Scotland and the 
Irish peasantry, as they are one race of 
men, so they are alone and above all in 
the day of battle. There is a hardness 
of sinew, and firmness of heart, like the 
living rock of their own mountains, 
which belongs to them alone. The sel- 
diers of England possess a moral power, 
and an unbending steadfastness, which 
places them above the warriors of the 
continent; bat they do not rush to bat- 
tle with the keen delight of the Irish ; 
they do not shed their blood as water ; 
they do not mock at death. The High- 
lander has been disciplined into more 
sobriety of fecling than the Irishman ; 
but both display in the ficld of battle a 

wer which rises into grandeur and 
sublimity in its scorn of human efforts, 
and its contempt of danger and suffer- 
ing ;—a power before which, when well 
led, there is nothing on this solid globe 


which mast not bend and be broken. 
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The system of policy, with regard to 


Ireland, must be changed. It is well 
that the firstimportaut change originated 
with the monarch himself, and was the 
spontaneous movement of a kind and 
generous feeling in the royal bosom. 
The king’s visit to Ireland was a new 
measure, undertaken in kindness. But 
it was as wise and as important as it was 
kind. We should be glad to see it esta. 
blished as a settled habit of the crown, 
that the king should frequently, and at 
stated times, hold his court in Dublin. 
The city of Dublin is worthy of the 
royal presence. 

The effect of the occasional residence 
of the crown, would be to promote, in a 
very great degree, the intercourse be- 
tween the two islands. It would make 
many acquainted with Ireland whom 
no other occurrence would be likely to 
bring to her shores ; it would bring back, 
at least for a scason, many Irish absen- 
tees, whom fashion or association ap- 
peared to have fixed permanently in 
England; it would give such persons 
a motive to improve their estates and 
their family mansions, The royal ex- 
ample would give an importance to the 
country, which it had not yet possessed, 
in the minds of weak and fastidious per- 
sons of wealth and rank. Led by these 
inducements, and relying upon the fre- 
quent visits of royalty, many would, 
perhaps, fix ultimately their residence in 
that country, which was the proper 
scene of their duties and obligations. 

The people of Ireland are indebted to 
the British nation for ages of calamity— 
to the British throne, from the second 
Henry to the last of the Stuarts, for no 
one good measure, but for every aggrava- 
tion with which weakness, violence, and 
duplicity, could load an evil destiny. 
They received from the father of his 
present majesty, the first measure of 
good things; and, from the inheritor of 
that father’s throne, and generous fecl- 
ing, new and strong -intimations of 
paternal consideration. The affections 
of the Irish people have never yet been 


round the British throne in all their ful- 


ness andpower. High and splendid as 
this throne is, there was a void and 
darkness about it, which he, who can fili 
up and illuminate with bis people’s love, 
will be worthy of a place beyond all 
conquerors and legislators. ‘The vulgar 
triumphs of the sword, and the more 
odious achievements of corruption, may 
form the laurels of common-place heroes 
and statesmen; but the trophies of the 
throne should be the love of the people. 


—S 
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re _ PENAL Laws, 

rhe religion which has mingled i 
so much with the affairs of the self 
and with the passions of men, ca oon 
the Christian religion, This “wh 
the world, and expressly disclains 4 
kingdom ; it would not, therefore, som 
tend for any temporal Profit or domi. 
nan mor would i overtow ry 
violence yustice. Good is offen 
elfected by evil Ascncies, but those 
agencies remain evil; they do not change 
their nature, and the best efleets which 
follow from their working are tainted 
wi th the Impurities of their original ere. 
ation. Evil Is uever necessary for the 
production of good—the same results 
may, in all cases, be obtained by a pro- 
cess liable to no objection. 

Those who rely upon the sword,* ani 
upon persecution, direct or indirect, as 
means of upholding the power of the 
state or the truth of religion, are bad 
politicians and worse Christians. A 
time must come when the sword will be 
broken, and the strongest spear of .the 
tyrant will be shattered. If we could 
suppose religious truth associated with 
violence and injustice, sharing in their 
triumphs, and partaking of their spoil; 
sitting in high places, stained with blood, 
and surrounded with fierce passions and 
polluted hands, there could not bea 
more humiliating spectacle, nor a morc 
horrible vision. 

It was made penal to keep school 
and to teach the rudiments of know- 
ledge. Reading and writing were to 
be discouraged as incompatible with the 
Protestant religion. And while the 
people were racked by a ferocious pét- 
secution, because of the alleged errors 
of their faith, the light was anxiously 
withheld, in which alone those errors, | 
they existed, could be discerned. 

The penal code presents au awfully 
perfect system, wonderfully adapted to 
its end. It was more cruel and ¢ 
testable, because more cold and calcu- 
lating ; because it sought its object #! ‘ 
greater circuity, and with a more vm 
naged regard for the opinion 0 om: 
world, than the massacre of > 
mew’s, or the slaughter of the " 
denses, or the more dignified barbent 
of the Inquisition. ‘The two a 
were naked and hideous atrocities; ™ 
exhibit the fierce passions of the yo 
rians of that day, rushing up? 
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* The law is the sword—the wore 
appeal; and, if its civil forms are D 

ficient, the sword is its resource. 
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enemy with undisguised and unpretend- 
ing cruelty. The Inquisition was a 
priestly and fanatical institution, built 
up by the plausible wickedness of 
churchmen, but it proceeded at once 
against its victim, and exhibited the 
dungeon, and the torture, and the flame, 
without reserve or pretence. Its object 
was to prevent the introduction of a 
new doctrine, not to eradicate an old 
one. Itscourts and officials, and all its 
polished machinery, were greatly infe- 
rior, in depth of design and extent of 
operation, to the penal code of Ireland. 
The Inquisition had not a whole nation 
forits object ; nor did it, while it shunned 
the odium and the scandal of the auto da 
fe,and solitary imprisonment,—while it 
left its victim at large, yet surround 
him with a net- work of cruelty, and set 
a brand upon him, which embarrassed 
and disgraced him in private and in 
public, which consumed his property 
and destroyed his comforts, and, though 
guiltless of his blood, yet visited him 
with a more complex, perplexing, and 
disastrous ruin; meeting him in all his 
dealings with his neighbours, in the 
bosom of his family, in the management 
of his property; pursuing him witha 
teasing and relentless persecution, in 
court, and in parliament, in his own 
household, and on the high-way, and 
preserving his life only to make it in- 
supportable. 

The Inquisition, satiate with blood, 
slumbered at times. 'The penal laws 
executed themselves, but not fully. 
The Inquisition blazed out occasionally 
in all its horrors, and was endured. 
Civil society was not burned up in these 
conflagrations; but, if the penal laws 
had been always rigidly executed, so- 
tiety could not have subsisted. The 
Protestants of Ireland, satisfied, gene= 
rally, with a monopoly of power and 
profit, shrank, for the most part, from the 
execution of the more odious provisions 
of the law. 

It is a mistake to think that the 
pcual laws were never executed in their 
ulmost severity and barbarity: they 
Were, frequently. And we could fill 
Our paper with details of the most hide- 
vs enormities, perpetrated under the 
authority of these laws. We could 
present such a phantasmagoria of 
hunted priests, and ruined families— 
wretches Wailing for their lost subsist- 
ence, or grasping in agony at perjury 
and sacrilege to save them from beg- 
sary, and protect their inheritance. 
We could exhibit the: profaned and 
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polluted altar, surrounded by: the tor- 
tured victims of persecution, swearing 
toa falschood, and avowing their con- 
formity to be a lie—invoking the Deity 
to witness their guilt and their misery, 
and drinking the cup of the New Testa- 
ment in the midst of horror, agony, and 
imprecations. 

Looking into the penal laws as they 
were first enacted, we find such as it 
would be an indignity to our nature to 
suppose capable of defence or excuse, 
in any possible or imaginable concur- 
rence of circuinstances. They cannot 
be defended or excused; nor is there 
now living any one interested in their 
justification. ~ ‘The Protestants of Ire- 
land, of our day, are guiltless of the 
penal code ; they. are called upon for no 
defence of it; no one imputes to them 
its iniquity. All that was most intole- 
rable and shocking to our nature has 
passed away long since ; and that which 
still lingers on the Statute Book, though 
deriving its prolonged existence from 
the spirit of the ancient law, yet pre- 
sents us with another, though not more 
sound, defence for its continuance. 

Itis time to do away with all disqua- 
lifications, and all privileges, on account 
of religious opinions. Religion has 
been too long the badge of party; a 
thing by which the aggregation of secu- 
lar interests could be more completely 
grouped and arranged; by means of 
which, those persons who were ranged 
against each other in fierce contention 
for power or property, might more 
easily recognise a triend, or discern an 
enemy. Religion was not, In most 
cases, hardly in any case, the cause of 
the quarrel. It was sometimes the pre- 
tence; but more gencrally it was car- 
ried merely as the standards of op- 
posing hosts, which, like the ensigns of 
armies, are looked upon with some 
mysterious kind of respect and venera- 
tion, but are known, alter all, to be no 
more than painted silk or canvass; and, 
as to the real cause of the contest, are 
like the idle wind in which they flutter. 

Legislation ought to limit itself to the 
actions of men ; it travels out of its pro- 
per sphere when it undertakes to deal 
with their opinions: this Is apparent by 
the miserable failure of all such at- 
tempts. Whatever is most beautiful or 

roductive for the ornament or support 
of life, lies open and exposed to the 
unhappy meddling of ignorant or inter- 
ested politicians ; but opinions, true or 
false, escape from the grasp of the. 
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of persecution. The British govern- 
ment in Ireland destroyed the woollen 
manufacture of that country, to appease 
the jealousies of English trade; but its 
utmost efforts failed against the religion 
of Rome: the rage of an excessive and 
inhuman frenzy, served but to attach 
the people more strongly to the faith of 
their fathers. 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

No church in the world is so singu- 
Jarly placed as the Protestant Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland: a priest- 
hood, but in many parts of the country 
no hearers; churches built or building 
in numerous places, in which there is 
to be, perhaps, sometimes service, but 
never congregations; and where it has 
happened that a military force has been 
occasionally necessary to protect the 
builders from the assaults of the flock. 
Meek flock! Happy shepherds! 

Tithe was a Jewish ordinance, and 
was expressly given to the tribe of 
Levi, as compensation for their tenth 
portion of the land, which they gave 
up and threw into the common stock of 
the country, in order that they might 
devote themselves more entirely tu the 
service of thetemple. This tribe were, 
therefore, purchasers for full considera- 
tion of their tithe. The tithe, in their 
case, was not merely a remuneration for 
ecclesiastical services; they had a right 
to it independently of any service of 
this nature, upon the ground of their 
having given to their nation a full equi- 
valent and satisfaction in land. We 
must, therefore, consider this tribe as 
having a Claim to tithe upon quite ano- 
ther ground than any which can be 
mentioned in our day, by any Christian 
clergy in Europe. 

We know of no clergy which have 
given to their nation an equivatent of 
this sort; nor have we heard of any 
individual churchman, however large 
his revenue from tithe, making a ces. 
sion of his private property in favour 
of the public; thongh many, holding 
rich livings, are also in possession of 
great private fortunes. 

The church of Ireland, on the con- 
trary, holds not only the tithe, but 
immense estates in land also; to the 
amount, it is said, of several hundreds 
of thousands annually. The tribe of 
Levi were not properly the priesthood, 
these were the descendants of Aaron 
exclusively; and these received, not 
tithes in remuneration for their burden- 
some services at the temple, but hun- 


dreditls; that is, tenths of the tithe. 
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- this is well known to. 
1ave paid any attention to this a: 
and we inne, but oteunsy e subject; 
lay i to it as it 
"The publi of thi 
e public of this gene 
the eas tithe to the aden oe 
TY, and take 
upon themselves also to build and 
repair their churches, and to feed their 
poor ; and yet that age, and that church 
in which tithe was first introduced, jy 
called superstitious, and their devotion 
to the clergy is held up to scorn an 
dcrision as excessive and absurd! 

This tax Was imposed Originally asa 
maintenance for the poor, as a fun 
for building and repairing churches, 
and as a remuneration for certain se- 
vices to be performed ; such as public 
worship and religious instruction, Nov, 
have not the people of [reland a right 
to demand the repeal of this tax, when 
it is notorious that not one of these 
objects are attended to or attained’ 
Where is for them the religious in- 
struction or the public worship? It has 
been said, sometimes, that the church 
is open and the sermon is preached; 
but this observation is too contemptible 
to deserve an answer. 

Tithe is a tax of the very wont 
kind and character; in its nature it 
more vexatious and oppressive thav 
any other tax whatever; it is unfixed, 
and requires to be ascertained anew 
every year; it is a tax levied for the 
profit of private persons, and the tax- 
gatherers are the owners of the tax; 
it is impossible to imagine a more 
grinding and objectionable machinery. 
The clergy are sgimetimes looked upo 
as in the nature of state pensioners, 
turned over by the government 
collect their pensions themselves from 
the people. If government must a 
a favourite priesthood, it were well t 
it should, itself, collect the tax, 
pay with its own hand its wengpeeer “ 
dependants. No pensioner ough ~ 
be permitted to levy his own ee 
on the public; in a wee 
commonwealth, the state shoul on 
the only collector of taxes; the pe we 
of government should be jntrust 
no private hands for private purpost® 

The tendency of the tithe og 
to injure the establishment, by bres’ 
into the church persons wholly, a, 
for the ministry, ang ox 
jects are the ease, the 1 ’, 
wealth, it affords. All establishes 
are full of such persons; and t : teh 
might have. been endured 10 pas 
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unjustifiable manner. 
to be built,--who is to determine whether 


ance; but this can be done no longer; 
and it will be well if some remedy can 
he devised for this inveterate disease, 


> which threatens to devour the church. 


We have one word to say upon 
the subject of church rates. This is 
frequently a very severe tax, and it is 
one levied upon the public of the 
Roman Catholic communion ina very 
Is a new church 


the old one is insufficient, or a new one 
necessary? Perhaps there are no Pro- 
testants in the parish.—Whosoever is 
to determine this point, the Catholics 
are to pay for building the church, if it 
be to be built. Funds are easily ob- 
tained from the Board of First-Fruits ; 
but the Board must be repaid: this is 
done by a tax levied on the parish, for, 
perhaps, twenty years after. Thisisa 
heavy tax, without representation, and 
in which the people have no choice. 
What becomes in this case of the 
argument about notice? Did the farmer 
know, when he took his farm and 
calculated his rent, that he should have 
to pay this extravagant tax during, 
perhaps, the whole of his term? Is it 
right, that a whole parish should be 
taxed to build a church for, possibly, 
two or three individuals?—that the 
poor should build places of worship 
for the rich, in order that these may 
pray commodiously and at free cost, 
while the impoverished peasantry wor- 
ship in buildings resembling barns ? 
Sarely the established church of Ire- 
land, the richest church in Europe, 
might afford to relieve the poor of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion from this 
infliction! Itis not right that Catho- 
lics should be compelled to build 
churches for Protestants. It is not 
right that those-who live upon potatoes 
and sour milk, should be called on to 
build elegant churches for those who 
on sumptuously and drink wine every 
ay. 

THE CHURCH OF ROME IN IRELAND. 

Ireland is the only country which 
presents us with the singular spectacle 
of two great and perfect national church 
establishments; an establishment for 
the rich, and an establishment for the 
poor, There are some poor Pro- 
festants and some rich Roman Catho- 
lies; this, however, is the leading dis- 
tinction; but the poor support both 
establishments. , 
Never was there a priesthood sup- 
Plied with such abundant and mighty 
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means, for operating whatever effect 
they might think proper upon the 
people. What have they accom- 
plished ? 

We might answer this question, by 
drawing a picture of the Irish peasantry ; 
ferocious, artful, idle, sanguinary. We 
might point to a long list of dread 
enormities,—we might exhibit their 
fierce feuds, and rustic and deadly 
enmities; their vengeance appeased 
with blood only,—their deceitfalness, 
except only in those compacts where 
the laws are to be violated, and crimes 
are to be perpetrated,--and, when we 
had drawn such a picture, we would 
ask, what has been the working of the 
two establishments in Ireland? Have 
these people been really Christianized 
by the expensive machinery ostensibly 
applied for this purpose ? 

And when it is considered, also, that 
the natural qualities of the Irish 
peasantry are uncommonly fine; that 
they are kind, affectionate, zealous, 
devoted, generous, faithful, intelligent, 
and brave; we shall be called to mourn 
over ruins more melancholy than those 
of Palmyra. It is true, that many 
of the excesses of this people can be 
traced to the pressure of various 
calamities with which the priesthood 
are no way concerned; and_ that, 
perhaps, hardly any knowledge of their 
duties would wholly restrain the vio- 
lence which flows from these sources. 

The religion of this people is, for the 
most part, a kind of fatalism; they 
tell you of their crimes and their cala- 
mities,—that it was before them to 
commit and endure, and they could 
not escape it. How could they con- 
tend with fate? It was appointed for 
them to do and to suffer, and they have 
but accomplished their destiny; they 
confess that this is not the language 
of the priest, but it is nevertheless true; 
the priests, they admit, know every 
thing, but then they tell them only 
what they judge proper. 

In Ireland, the servant, who will rob 

ou without compunction, will rather 
be without food than eat flesh-meat on 
fast days. The poor female outcast of 
the street, lost in vice and abandon- 
ment, is a punctual observer of the 
numerous festivals of her church. There 
are many who, if they were without 
these means of self-delusion, would 
still cling to their vices in open defiance 
of conviction, bat a great number 
would abandon them in horror of their 
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cover, and exhibited in the light of 
trath. 

The Roman churcli pretends to a 
kind of infallibility, not accurately de- 
fined. But the priest of this infallible 
church is often a very weak and fallible 
man. The people are called upon to 
distinguish between the organ of a 
perfect church, and perfect as an organ, 
and the imperfect and sinful being who 
is placed in this situation; it is im- 
possible to make this distinction, and 
the cause of truth, and the authority of 
religion, suffer in the person of their 
supposed organ. The people identify 
the priest and the doctrine ; they have 
no Other standard to refer to, for they 
are unacquainted with the gospel, 
which alone is perfect and unchangeable. 

The clergy of this church generally 
oppose the instruction of the people, 
if connected with the reading of the 
Scriptures. We have scen the crowded 
and shricking children turned forcibly 
out of the schools, which charity had 
erected for their instruction; we have 
seen the little frighted victims, rushing 
from the quiet and happy asylum which 
had been provided for them, and wander- 
ing in despondency upon the roads, 
where they were condemned by their 
“‘ Christian pastors” to resume their 
old habits of vice and idleness. 

Ifthe parents enquire the reason of 
this strange proceeding, they are told, 
that the Scripture is a book they must 
not look into; it would make them 
Protestants. A higher compliment 
than this was never made to the pro- 
lestant faith: if they happen not to 
be sufliciently terrified by the bugbear 
of protestantism, and are still inclined 
to send their children to school, they 
are told that punisliment will assuredly 
follow; absolution will be refused the 
offender, the sacrament will be with- 
held in time of need, and he will be 
suffered to die without Christian rights ; 
and the terrified victim of poverty and 
superstition is subdued. 

he time is come when the text must 
be restored. ‘The New Testament is 
nothing more than a simple narrative 
of the establishment of Christianity, 
and the preaching of the apostles. Is 
it not amazing arrogance in any church- 
men to set aside forcibly the preaching 
of the apostles, and to substitute their 
own. ‘The apostles still preach in the 
gospels; but, say the clergy of the 
Roman church, their preaching is ob- 
scure, and unfit for the people; we will 
Jead them to the truth by a surer road, 
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Such is the modesty of modery chor 
pevtihes a Our Concern ig. for th. 
people, the victims of 
nies. 50 many tyrap 

The Roman Catholic Clergy are lef 
to collect what they can from re 
people ; and their exactions have bee 
sometimes, and in some places, matte 
of serious complaint. 'fo these the 
Captains Rock, of different periods 
have frequently directed their attention, 
In some parts of Ireland, the priest's 
dues are regulated by the bishop of 
the diocese; but, generally, they vet 
what they can; and levy their fees fo 
marriage, baptism, Xe. according ty 
what they conceive to be the abil 
of the prety. These charges are, there. 
fore, sometimes very high; for the 
party cannot go out of the parish; the 
rule of the church being, to give to 
every parish-priest a monopoly of bis 
own cure. 

The Roman Catholic clergy possess 
a perfect knowledge of the state of the 
country; a knowledge very rare and 
difficult to be acquired in Ireland, 
They are not always capable of reason 
ing well, or drawing right conclusions, 
from what comes under their notice, 
and the scenes and feelings that lie 
open to their view; but there are some 
amongst them very capable of this; 
and their meetings are so frequent, at 
conferences, visitations, &c. that they 
have every opportunity to combine, and 
compare their observations. The un 
controuled power of the higher clergy, 
gives to the whole corps ecclesastiqu 
much of the discipline and subordination 
of a military body. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF IRELAND.— 
SOCINIANISM. 

We have known few Socinian cot- 
gregations, a majority of which oe 
not pure Deists, who yet per year 
right to observe the deceucy of pu ae 
worship, or expedient to avo Soci 
reproach of decided infidelity. “a 
nianism, as a middle term nese" 
Christianity and unbelief, is surroun ' 
with difficulties; it treats the sooth 
as in part unintelligible and a “ 
and therefore to be in part aor free- 
explained with such latitude an a 
dom, permitted to the exposilors © 
would not be thought decent fo & 
in the case of any ordinary writer. ine 
Socinian must consider ~ mse 
Spirit as the worst author n ly 
put pen to paper; and accor oa od 
treais him as never author was "™ 
before. 
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Presbyteriauism, we are told, implies 
, mode of church government only, no 
matter what may be the faith or pro- 
fession of its members. ‘The worship 
of such congregations may be Cbris- 
fian or anti-christian; but; provided 
ihe congregations be. organized in a 
cerlain-manner, and assume a certain 
appellation, they are Presbyterian. 
These congregations may adore the 
goddess of reason, or bow down before 
the idols of Africa or India, and they 
would still be Presbyterian. We would 
not object to a name, but names are 
somelimes matters of importance. 

Vhe Presbyterian church is one of 
eyeat eminence in the world. It were 
wellif it could be Known what are her 
teuels. Numbers are led into error by 
assuming that the profession of the 
church of Scotland is that of the Pres- 
bytcrian church generally. In Ireland 
this church makes no profession of 
faith. 

The “ Regium Donum” is given to 
all congregations in Ireland assuming 
the name of Presbyterian, who choose 
tu take it. In this way there may be 
a great Socinian and Deistical esta- 
blishment in that country paid in part 
out of the public purse. ‘The disciples 
vf Hume and Voltaire, and the follow- 
crs of Socinus, might tax the country, 
that their philosophers may moralize in 
their pulpits, and argue at leisure upon 
cause and effect, and all the phenomena 
vf the moral and physical world. 

THE POPULATION, 

A poor and crowded population like 
that of Ireland, is, indeed, a sad thing ; 
but this hapless state is not owing, as 
Mr. Malthus thinks, to the potato; this 
persecuted root is altogether innocent 
of the mischief; it has certainly facili- 
tated the increase of population; but 
Would also have aided the accumula- 
lion of wealth, if wealth could-have 
been accumulated in Ireland. But 
While Great Britain drank the life-blood 
of the Jand, it was in vain that the 
People of Ireland lived cheaply, and 
endured privations ; it was in vain, also, 
that they grew up into a great nation ; 
their growth was stalk and stem, the 
tice never flowered, 

Ata family live cheaply and are indus- 
trious, they will probaby become rich. 
So it is with a nation: if the Lrish live 
chiefly upon potatoes and export their 
Corn, they ought to have more money, 
aud more of what money could pur- 
chase ; but the money which they ought 
lo have—that is, the difference between 
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a corn anda potalo dict, goes in Ireland 
to pay tithes, taxes, and rents. The 
effect, howevet, would not be so inja 
rious to the country, if so many of the 
land-owners did not reside abroad, and 
if the peasant had not two churches; 
perhaps we ought to say three churches, 
to pay. Suppose the peasantry lived, 
as in England, more upon corn, the only 
consequence would be, that such high 
rents and taxes could not be paid; 
but the population would be very rittlé 
diminished. 

The regret is not, that the poor 
in Ircland live upon potatees, but that 
they live upon little else, and princi- 
pally that their cottages are so bad, and 
their accommodations so wretched. 
Now their cottages and accommodations 
may be quite as bad, thotigh they 
feasted upon corn. ‘he people derive 
no advantage from their frugality, and 
the pation. but little from its populous- 
ness. Mr. Malthus has found a short 
way of disposing ef the case of Ircland, 
by throwing all the blame of her cala- 
mitics upon the potato; but this writer 
knew little of Ireland, and appears to 
have inquired less about it than he did 
concerning the inhabitants of Kamts- 
chatka and Japan: though the effcet 
of the potato upon population, of which 
Ireland affords the most perfect, if not 
the only instance, is a question of very 
great interest. *- 

The potato has not occasioned nor 
inercased the calamities of the Irish; 
but these have reduced this people 
to a more extensive use of that food 
than otherwise would have happened, 
'The pressure of the last few years has 
also brought the potato much more 
into use amongst the poor in England 
than formerly; and it will be found 
difficult for them, perhaps, to rise agaim 
to the use of corn. War, famine, and 
disaster, of various kinds, had brought 
down the poor of Ireland to the use 
of the potato, and there they have re- 
mained. 

It is sometimes gravely proposed 
that we should proscribe the potato 
as a means of improving the condition 
of the people of Ireland ; bat we should 
rather improve the condi bs Aa 
people as an effectual means 0 mi) vt 
ing the potato. Whenever a fanuly 
emerges out of extreme poverty, wed 
relinquish the excltisive use of fi ° 
root; and betake themselves to be 
‘The potato was the refuge and re- 
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days of their sufferings, and {ft is still 


of infinite value to them. Wholesome, 
cheap, abundant, and almost unfailing, 
we would not deprive them of this pre- 
cious root, which gives to the poorest a 
kind of independence, soothes the 
cares, and takes away some of the most 
besetting anxicties of life. The potato 
keeps the heart always open, and pre- 
serves an ever ready place for hospi- 
tality at the peasant’s board. 

It is not the potato which has too 
much encouraged population in Ireland: 
—it is the want of good habits; the 
want of self-respect; the Jong and 
grievous oppression from which the 
emg have not yet recovered—which 

as taught them to live like the beasts 
of the field, and be content with the 
meanest accommodations, and the scan- 
tiest and poorest fare with which life 
can be sustained, 

The complaint in Ireland, then, is 
not of an excessive population; for 
there is food enough, and to spare, and 
the population can never be excessive 
where this is the case; the evil isin the 
want of that employment which the 
war supplied. The war was a thing 
suited to the taste and habits of the 
people; so was agriculture, which that 
war encouraged: the war also destroyed 
many of the small manufactures of 
Ireland. In periods of stagnation the 
hands enlisted, and when a demand 
returned, they were not to be collected, 
and the manufacture was ruined, 

MR. OWEN’S PLAN, 

Mr. Owen says that his plan is new, 
both to the theorist and the practical 
man. We think he is mistaken in this. 
His plan is, in truth, nothing more than 
the plan of the Jesuits, in the days of 
their prosperity, with the addition of 
women and female children, and, 
perhaps, of spade cultivation. We 
say perhaps, for we think the Jesuits 
were not unacquainted with the advan- 
tages of this mode of cultivation. 
Something like Mr, Owen’s plan may 
be discerned in the wonderful establish. 
ments of this society in South America, 
and in their school establishments, at 
this day, in various parts of Europe. 
Of the same nature, also, are the esta- 
blishments of the Moravians, which 
have been copied from the model of 
various societies in the early Christian 
church. 

Much of the distress we have obser- 
ved in the lower classes of society, 
arises from their inaptitade to turn 
themselves, when occasion requires, 
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from one pursult to another, It 
tend greatly to improve their condit 
if the cultivation of the ground 
combined much more extensively the 
at present with the OCCupations of the 
tradesman and artizan. This Would not 
only make the mana more intelligent 
and respectable being, but Would give 
him also something to Jean Against 
and prevent him from falling into that 
utter destitution which is now the lat 
of the tradesman unemployed for , 
season. 

Mr. Owen’s plan combines the sj, 
vantages of agriculture and manufy. 
tures: but it combines more. It suppl 
the economy of a common kitchen and 
table for multitudes of families~, 
common system of education for the 
children, a community of property i 
desired,—and over all these there is to 
be placed a government, of what sr 
is not clearly defined, which isto be 
the controling and binding principle of 
the grand machine. 

In our opinion, Mr. Owen's planis 
practicable—but only to a limited e- 
tent. We think it may be usefull 
employed as a partial and occasion 
relief; and we believe that it involves 
principles of the highest utility an 
importance, and capable of being ap 
plied to some extent, with great adval 
tage. But Mr. Owen seems to co 
template a very general, if not univers 
application of his system, We doubt 
if this would be desirable. We w 
sure it would not be practicable. 4 
great number of such powerful machines 
in motion would have an effect, 
whatsoever kind, that would be int 
sistible. They would change, 
while, the face of society; and on 
were to fall into disorder or cru 
by any fatality, into ruin, such an “ 
would be attended with tho most ® 
consequences, 


DUBLIN. 


Few empires boast three such capes 
as London, Edinburgh, and wad 
The prevailing spirit of the oe atic 
tropolis, as of the great nation 0 that 
it is the chief city, is mereantil 
Edinburgh, literary and rhe rt 
Dublin, political and legal. ot 
political questions, which, for 9g 
tated Ireland, and are still ne — 
have made her capital the t bict 
politics and faction ; the pene > 
withdrew the legislature, gav¢ to 
fession of the law a decided P 
rance in socicty. It 
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It might have been thought that, at 
least, this advantage would have ac- 
crued from the Union, that shaking off 
the fangs of faction, Dublin would bave 
devoted herself to literature and science ; 
but the people of Ireland were disap- 
ointed in this, as in all other, the pro- 
mised advantages of that measure. Dub- 
lin continues to be the seat of faction, 
though it is no longer the dwelling-place 
of those great interests which relieve fac- 
tion of its meanness, and cover all its 
deformities. The capital of Ireland did 
not become, as Edinburgh, a school of 
medicine, or a school of any thing ; its 
rich and splendid college did not make 
it literary; this great establishment was 
dumb; and so jealous was it that no 
earthly sound should be heard in its 
halls, that silence was imposed upon the 
exercises of its youth, lest some infant 
genius should disturb the profound re- 
pose of timid and conscious dulness. 


) The Historical Society, which had ex- 


isted solong, and in times of so much po- 
litical agitation, has been suppressed 
since the Union. 

Strangers, in Dublin, are struck with 
the elegance and beauty of the streets, 
and the taste and grandeur of the public 
buildings, and the fine and fortunate 
disposition of the whole. ‘This ancient 
city stretches along both banks of the 
Liffey, and opens her bosom to the 
ocean, forming the far-famed and beau- 
tiful bay which bears her name. On one 
side, she is girt with the rich fields of 
Meath; and on the other, encompassed 
with the wild and lovely scenery of 
Wicklow. There isno city more happily 
placed, or combining greater or rarer 
advantages, 

In Dublin, since the extinction of the 
legislature, though the law has become 
the ruling profession, it has lust, other- 
Wise, much of its importance; it is now 
no more than a means of making money ; 
it was, formerly, the highway to fame; 
the road which genius took to reach its 
natural elevation, those heights were 
Wisdom and virtue laboured for the weal 
Of their native land. 

_ It has been said, that the public build- 
ings of Dublin are too sumptuous and 
€xpensive for a city of the second order ; 
We are of another opinion; we admire 
public magnificence, as much as we con- 
demn private parade. The old Roman 
stepped from his humble shed into the 
standeur of the imperial city, and felt 
"8 Importance increased as he walked 
amongst the domes and columns which 
attested the power and splendour of the 
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commonwealth ; in these, he, too, had a 
property, in common with the highest 
men in Rome; this was his country, and 
these were her glorious ornaments. 

Ours is an age of private enjoyment ; 
the genius of architecture is condemned 
to labour upon a small scale, for the 
Sane agag of individual pride or taste. 
Hence the poverty of London in its pub- 
lic buildings, and the wealth of that great 
city, in its private circles; even the bridge 
of Waterloo, the finest piece of architec- 
ture the metropolis can boast, owes its 
existence to private adventure. 

The public can afford to build upon a 
greater scale than even tho wealthiest 
individual ; and it possesses also a kind 
of immortality, which gives permanence 
to its works: the hand of a continuing 
care sustains and preserves them; and 
even when that hand is withdrawn, when 
the day of fate is at length arrived, and 
nations sigh their last, these glorious 
monuments endure, and stand out in the 
wilderness, to tell of genius and power, 
of which there is no other record, and 
to supply us with a portion of the history 
of our race, and of their sad fortunes, of 
which otherwise there were no account. 

It is said that Dublin has not suffered 
from the effects of the Union, in the de- 
gree that was anticipated. The grass 
is not seen growing in her streets. 
True: Dublin has thriven, spite of the 
Union; but what would she not be now, 
had the Union not taken place? Our re- 
gret is not, however, for what Dublin has 
lost, but for what the rest of the country 
has not gained. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

Dublin College is reproached with 
being barren: its possessors have given 
nothing to the world worthy of notice ; 
and this has been accounted for by the 
severe course of study which a fellow- 
ship requires ; after this, it is said, the 
intellect is exhausted, and a man requires 
a whole life of repose. The wealth of 
the fellowships is also thought to incline 
those learned persons to idleness: but 
neither of these causes appear to us suffi- 
cient to account for the intellectual bar- 
renness of the college. Men who have 
undergone as much mental labour as the 
fellows, and men as rich, have shone in 
the brightest paths of literature and 

jence. 

We believe the fact to be, that they 
are not the brightest men of the country, 
or of the college, who obtain fellowships. 
The course of study by which those ric 

‘prizes are won, requires more of labour 


and memory than of in{eliect ; if peal . 
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talent, and we know that there is, 
amongst the fellows, it has made its way, 
spite of its own nature, into this cave of 
Trophonius, and sits ill at ease in its 
dull chair. ‘The fine genius of Burke 
could never have made its way to the 
honours which waited upon the intellect 
of Barrett; Grattan could never have 
groped to a fellowship, and Curran felt 
the hopelessness of the case. 

_ The University of Dublin is too rich: 
like the reformed Church of Ireland, the 
college was liberally endowed with lands, 
originally “not their own:” and both 
these learned and pious bodies, are suf- 
fering under a woeful profusion of the 
good things of this world. Learning 
needs not wealth, but competence: 
riches and poverty are alike injurious to 
it; the one cloys, the other chills it. It 
would be of the greatest advantage to 
these bodies, if some mode were devised 
to purge them, without violence of their 
excess of wealth—a power of making 
very long leases, would, perhaps, do 
this. It would be of the greatest advan- 
tage to the country also, which suffers 
severely by the great extent of this pro- 
perty, and the law which restrains its 
disposal. 

EDUCATION. 
The state takes little care for the edn- 

cation of the people ; it instructs them 
neither iv the laws of socicty, nor informs 
them of the ordinances of God ; it leaves 
the important season of youth all un- 
guarded and uncultivated ; it looks with 
cold neglect upon the friendless outcast, 
whose early age has been exposed to the 
blight of vice, and the awful visitation of 
indigence and calamity; but, when 
grown up to the age of manhood, the sa- 
vage whom socicty has formed by neg- 
Jecting—who has grown ferocious in the 
crowded wilds of civilized depravity, 
without any of the high and redeeming 
qualities of his red brother of the woods, 
without his knowledge of nature, or éven 
his imperfect morality, and without any 
of the culture or the humanities of that 
_order of society which surrounds him ;— 
when he ccmes to take his revenge, with 
what expense, with what cffort and diffi- 
culty is he guarded against, or cut off— 
Af he perish, he has, ere this, perhaps in- 
flicted on some innocent individuals that 
ruin he was preparing for himsclf; his 
Tuthless hand has cut off the father 
from his children, or he has plandercd 
the orphan of his bread. 

_ Trace the career of one of these vic- 
_ ms of society, and mark how, at ever 
Step, he accumulates orime, and scatters 


misery, and destroys property ; and then 


think an rae at how tr 
pense, and how simple a 7 
all this might have ee preven tn 
there been but some cheap and humble 
provision for the education of this child 
of misfortune,—had his mind been ele. 
vated by the history of God's dealings 
with his creatures, and his héart softened 
by the Gospcl,—if he had been soothed 
by some little attention bestowed upon 
his infant years,—if he had heen taneht 
to know that Heaven looked down with 
interest upon his course, and to feel that 
socicty took care for his welfare—je 
would have repayed this cheap, bat pr. 
cious concern, by supporting those laws 
which be has violated, and added his 
portion to the general stock of the in. 
dustry and happiness of the community, 
It is in the cold and desolate regions i 
wretchedness and despair that crine 
recruits her battalions, and marks her 
victims. 
~ Experience has clearly shewn, that 
little is to be effected towards the pre 
vention of crime, by a process which 
leaves the heart to its natural corruptions, 
and to the brutalizing influence of vicious 
associations; and then coldly exhibits the 
gibbet and the prison to check the career 
of wickedness in its maturity. It las 
been ascertained, that it is much cheaper, 
and better, to educate the young an 
ductile mind; to train it up to the love 
of God, and of goodness, and to implant, 
in the young heart, respect for the orler 
of society, and the law of the land, than 
by prosecution and conviction, by sheds 
ding the blood, or transporting the per 
son, of the grown and hardened offender, 
tu vindicate the safety of soeiety. 
Education must go before religion the 
labours of the school-master must pr 
pare the way for those of the te 
ft is enough for the latter if he sow ™ 
seed, and water the field in due seasmt, 
and attend to the growth of the a 
and tender shoots, and be vigilant to the 
move obstructions, and to “ bind @p : 
bruised reed.” But if be mast alse in 
his hand to the plough—to break a yih 
stubborn soil, and to be burdene — 
the toil and the drudgery of oo 
paratory process; or if, what ¥s nal 
he be required to sow the prec pone 
upon the barren heath, which no ” 4 
has touched, or industry coer 9 oo 
will have, with all his care and ex 
but a poor crop. 
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have read and Iearned their duties, at this 
high and only infallible authority, the 
remnant of disorder and barbarity that 
isin the world, shall disappear, and no- 
thing remain, which is not, unhappily, 
the malienable inheritance of human 
nature. 

The religious contrivances of men are 
without authority ; no one is deceived 
by them. This man preaches forms and 
ceremonies of one kind—that person in- 
sists upon observances of another de- 
scription: ¢venin the same chareh, each 
individual gives to the religion he preach - 
es the tinge and colouring of bis own 
peculiar character and views; he lays it 
down, as a rule of strict discipline, or he 
shades it away as a system of amiable 
and loose morality; or he presents it 
decorated, and overlaid with ceremonials, 
in whatever way he exhibits it to public 
view, the people can well discern and 
understand, that his religion is not the 
religion of the next parish: nor the re- 
ligion of the former incumbent, nor, pro- 
bably, that of him who will succecd the 

resent. 

Take the peasantry of Ircland,—and 
what monstrous imaginations, what wild 
and strange conceptions, will they not 
be found to entertain concerning reli- 
gion! Can they be called Christians ?— 
Take the peasantry of England, and 
What dull and stupid ignorance, upon 
these important topics, will yoa not find 
amongst them? Yet all these have been 
reared up in the bosom of establishments, 
and are the faithful sons of the two oldest 
and greatest establishments in these 
countries. 

Is it much, then, to ask that the peo- 
ple be made Christians? And who are 
they who oppose the process by which 
we would christianize the people? We 
have seen the ministers of the two great 
establishments opposed to each—other, 
as they are in mang things, yet combi- 
ning in this work. But not all. There 
are some, even inthe church of Rome, 
who feel the urgency of the occasion, 
and know that an effectual Christianity 
is the only security for the peace of the 
country; the only mound which can stay 
this Wild ocean, this overflowing popula- 
lion, which struggles and roars aloud to 
leap over the embankments and défences 


‘of the law. 


An cducated population makes a thou- 


sand channels for itself, and flows off 
imperceptibly and without injury to the, the irath, 


establishments that sustain the state. 
An educated man has many resources. 
Te can apply himself to various pur- 
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suits. He can seek a livelihood in fo- 
reign lands, if his native country should 
not afford him employment. * At home, 
the intelligence he has aequired will 
make him an object of some respect and 
consideration ; abroad, his enlarged ca- 
pacitics open the Way to usefulness, and 
lhe falls readily into some place prepared 
fur him. : 

But the imbruted peasant is a clod 
attached to the soil; he has no re- 
source in calamity; he is generally un- 
acquainted with the outlets which may be 
open to him ; he is unqualified to improve 
any advantage which may occur ; he has 
but one mode or means of subsistence ; 
and his general want of intelligence, and 
ignorance of all beside the narrow spot 
upon which he toils, and the drudgery to 
which he is accustomed, take away all res- 
pect from his character. He is exposed 
to every insult and injary; abused, wrong- 
ed, oppressed, with impunity; he stands 
a forlorn and defenccless victim ; his ab- 
ject poverty places him without the pale 
of law; he sinks lower than thie level of 
the brute ; for man, in a state of deep 
ignorance, and utter destitution, is far 
beneath the wild animal of the woods. 
But low as he may sink, he is not un- 
mindful of his wretchedness and injuries, 
and he is ever ready to take a fearful 
vengeance apon socicty, which has op- 
pressed, neglected, and brutalized him. 

We recommend to educate the people: 
we strongly recommend a religious edu- 
cation. Aid the labours of the churches 
by tho disseniination of the gospels ; for, 
without this, experience has shown that 
they labour to no purpose. 

Educate the people—How many col- 
leges and establishments are there richly 
endowed, and well taken care of, for the 
education of the higher classes—of those 
who can Well afford to educate them- 
selves; while the funds, appropriated to 
the education of the poor, by the piety 
of past ages, or the benevolence of indi- 
viduals, have been lost and squandered, 
and become the prey of impious pecula- 
tion; and rulers and parliaments have 
looked on with cold indifference, while 
the indigent were cheated of their most 
precious inheritance. 

Try education; try what the Holy 
Scriptures will do: be not alarmed, for 
these can do no evil. Are you appre- 
hensive for this or that establistiment - 

If these establishments are founded upon 
you need not fear for them: 
if they have not this foundation, how are 
they to be supported? Or how ean you 


wish to uphold them? Are not the peo- 
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ple more than the establishment? And 
is it not confessed that they are in utter 
ignorance of their duties as men, as sub- 
jects, and as Christians. 

The poor of Ireland are educated at 
the expense of British benevolence, and 
yet we see numerous societies in Ireland 
sending money abroad for the instruction 
of the Jew and the Heathen! This is 
the vanity of charity. Every person en- 
gaged in pursuits of charity, is not, we 
fear, to be set down as charitable. There 
is a fashion in these things also; there 
are charitable coteries, and religious co- 
teries ; and the talkers and pretenders in 
these circles do infinite mischief to the 
cause of real religion and charity. Up 
and down, in these societies, you meet 
with characters of real worth and un- 
affected virtue. The pretenders, and 
the mere religious and charitable gossi- 
pers, are easily known. With these, 
charity and religion is taken up asa 
means of acquiring notoriety, as an intro- 
duction to good society, or as a resource 
against ennui or idleness. They have 
need of something to talk about, and to 
interest them to a certain degree; but 
they make no sacrifices: what they give 
in the way of charity is very small, just 
enough to save appearances, and mea- 
sured with a cautious and timid hand, 
Jest any inroad should be made upon 
their comforts, or the rising structure of 
their wealth be at all impaired. Some 
of these are cunning managers, and traflic 
rather in the charity of others than their 
own: some are wealthy persons, living 
in circles of religious luxury, whose 
charities are very sparing and economi- 
cal, but whose parties exbibit a rich dis- 
play of whatever can gratify the senses, 
or delight the palate, or flatter the vanity 
of the entertainer, and make the religious 
guests admire and envy. 

There is a class of publications, 
which, in this reading age, has served 
to fill the ranks of religious pretenders 
and triflers. We allude to religious 
novels. We have heard of certain con- 
gregations of Methodists, who, having 
set their psalms to the music of our 
most popular airs, justified this inno- 
vation, by saying, they were determined 
“that the devil should not have all the 
good music.” So, perhaps, our writers 
of religious fiction are resolved, that 
the arch fiend shall not have all the 
novels. 

The religious novel has displaced the 
ordinary novel at the tea-table, and in 
the closet, and furnished our parties 

with a eirneceleny, of another kind, 


This is often, we fear 

If we had not these pein change, 
should not have so many tolken Se 
religion ; but we should have, ag 
quite as many impressed with its ue 
truths. We are inclined to think w 
should have a greater number ala 
then there could be few self-deceivel 
and deluded. There are numbers why 
can enter into the sentiment of the reli. 
gious novel, and feel, and, perha 
weep, and give a little occasional alms 
whose religion is all upon the surface of 
the mind: at bottom is the love of the 
world, and the pride of life, and the 
selfishness which hardens the hear 
against real suffering, while it melts a 
imaginary woe. 

In speaking of education societies 
the “ Dublin Society for the Education 
of the Poor of Ireland,” Kildare-place; 
the “London Hibernian Society,” the 
“Cork Hibernian School Society,” and 
the “ Baptist Society,” deserve our 
warmest commendation. All these 
have made the Holy Scriptures indispev. 
sable in their system. And this has 
been made a ground of objection to 
them. We have elsewhcre stated our 
opinion, that Scripture education Is ¢s- 
sential for the poor. The first objection 
made to the circulation of the Scriptures 
amongst the people by the clergy of 
the church of Rome, was upon the 
ground, only, that the version attempted 
to be distributed, was the authorised, or 
Protestant one. A number of Catholic 
and Protestant gentlemen, considering 
this objection as not unreasonable, ¢t- 
tered into a subscription, and published 
an edition of the Remish translation, 
for circulation in the schools, andin the 
country. This was no sooner done than 
the clergy shifted their ground ; and wet 
it appeared that they could not i 
the poor to read any version, OF edition, 
whatever of this obnoxious book. 

In those schools, where the adventares 
of Freney the robber, and Don ‘h 
lianus of Greece, and other books, ne" 
the names of which we shall not ” 
our paper, had maintained, and — 
to maintain, a quict and yuan gl 
possession, the New Testames 
carefully excluded, and violently 
nounced, . 

We object to the Charter-School 
tem, because it is the ap sega em 
the purse of the nation, to W rich yr a 
tribute, to the teaching of @ pat A 
creed. We should, in like mantte 
for the same reason, object to © 
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Schools, upon the plan contended for, 
would be strictly Roman Catholic schools, 
and they would become an abuse as 
crying as the Protestant charter-schools, 

We would assert the rights of the state, 
and the rights of every class and indi- 
vidual in the community, in the general 
interest of the whole. Nothing concerns 
this interest so nearly as the education 
of the people.. It is a false and foolish, 
and may be a fatal liberality, which 
would surrender this great question into 
the hands of any corporation. 

FUTURE PROSPECT. 

The church of Rome in Ireland {s in 
possession of all that the establishment 
wants,—the people and their strong 
affections. But the faithfulness of the 
people was, of old, partly political and 
national, and their affections had em- 
braced the church as the partner of 
their sufferings and humiliation. The 
long wars of Ireland had left the coun- 
try poor, and the people ignorant. But 
a new scene is opening to this church 
also. Knowledge is making a rapid 
progress, and already its career is 
beyond control. A wise and good go- 
vernment, and the fading-away of party 
distinctions, will lead the people to other 
associations; they will learn to value 
their church for what it is, not for what 
it has suffered. 

ST. PATRICK. 

A question has been raised, whether 
Patrick had any existence beyond a 
name? Some men have doubted the 
testimony of the best authenticated his- 
tory, and some the evidence of their 
senses. But we have satisfactory proof 
of the existence of St. Patrick. On 
the other side, we have only the unsup- 
ported speculations of ingenious men, 
which we are bound to reject. St. 
Patrick had several predecessors, who 
had prepared the way for his preaching 
in Ireland. He appears to have reduced 
the whole island into obedience to the 
Gospel: how this was accomplislied,— 
the difficulties he had to overcome, OF 
the means he employed, we are unac- 
uainted with; we know little more 
than his success. 

Patrick is said to have received ordi- 
nation from Celestine, bishop of Rome; 
but he does not appear to have consi- 
dered this circumstance as at all affect- 
ing his free agency as a minister of the 

Ospel. Nor did Celestine attempt to 
€rect, upon this foundation, any claim to 
dominion or authority over the church of 
Ireland, The church of Rome under 
Celestine, in the fourth century, and the 
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church of: Rome under Adrian, in the 
twelfth, were different churches. : 

The church founded by Patrick in 
Ireland was truly national, apostolical, 
and independent ; it existed abont eight 
hundred years, commencing with the 
mission of Patrick, and terminating with 
the invasion of Henry II. To put an 
end to this church required the presence 
of a foreign army, and a potent invader, 
and the address and cunning of a prac- 
tised intriguer ; the boldness and power 
of Henry, and the fraud and falsehood 
of Adrian: to build it up, required only 
the individual zeal and devotedness of 
Patrick, and the force of truth. The 
national church of Ireland fell before 
the united power of England and 
Rome: these accomplices afterwards 
quarrelled, and have since been con- 
tending for the prey, which in those 
days of their fellowship they had suc- 
ceeded to entrap. 

COLLEGE OF MAYNOOTH. 

The college of Maynooth rose out of 
the changes brought about by the 
French revolution. ‘The war drove the 
Catholic students from the colleges of 
the Continent. The Roman Catholic 
bishops proposed to provide a domestic 
education for the youth intended for the 
church of Rome in Ireland. Govern- 
ment fell in with these views, and the 
college of Maynooth was founded. This 
was a great novelty in Ireland, Great 
advantages, however, were expected to 
be derived from it. 

The youth educated here, free from 
all foreign prejudice. against Britain, 
and all external taint of disloyalty, were 
to go forth the best of subjects; full of 
gratitude towards the state, and’ rever- 
ence for state authorities. ‘The Catholic 
priesthood from henceforth, if not preach- 
ers of the Gospel, were certain at least 
of being zealous apostles of loyalty and 
obedience to the laws. We do not 
mean to say that this did not take place; 
but we are certain that it did not to the 
extent which was anticipated. 

FATHER O'LEARY. 

Those who knew the celebrated 
“Father O’Leary” may have some 
idea of this character, ‘There were 
many of these excellent men more 
polished, none more amiable : gay, kind, 
jearned, pious, faithful to his sovereign, 
and attached to the constitution, he de- 
voted his powerful talents to fix the un- 
settled foundations of society in Ire- 
land. Thename he had made, and the 
influence he had acquired, were em~- 
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desolation of new conflicts.. He was 
truly a minister of peace; and his la- 
bours were such as became such a 
ministration—the labours of the church 
and the closct. He was secn upon no 
public or profane arena, contending for 
power and direction in tumultuous as- 
semblies. ‘The reverend orators of ag- 
gregatc meetings might have studicd 
this distinguished and good man with 
much profit. 

The preaching of Dr. O’Leary was 
very peculiar ;—occasionally pathetic 
and profound, he would sometimes in- 
dulge in sarcasm, and represcutations 
irresistibly comical. He threw over 
the vice or folly which he lashed such a 
fool’s coat as stuck to it for ever. Those 
who could nut be reclaimed by grave 
rebuke, shrunk with horror from. the 
ludicrous exhibilion. His writings are 
a model of gay, graceful, and elegant 
composition. in whatever he wrote or 
said, the kind heart and gentle and cul- 
tivaied spirit were promincnt and 
visible. 

CATHOLIC BOARD. 

The Catholic Board, which some 
years since excited so much interest 
and attention, has, without any assigned 
eause, declined into insignificance, and 
almost disappeared. This formidable 
Board, which combated the whole foree 
of government, and withstood the at- 
tacks of the attorney-gencral, has sunk 
beneath the weight of its ewn indis- 
eretions. 

Iu its origin, it was no more than a 
connnittee of gentlemen for the ma- 
nagement of Catholic petitions, The 
first members of this committee were 
men of distinguished talents, such as 
Curry, Keough, and others. These, 
when the Catholics could net rely so 
much, as they have since done, upon 
their wealth and numbers, threw a 
grace and dignity about their proceed- 
ings. ‘The mild manners and learning 
of Curry, the talents and eloquence of 
Keough, gave to their cause, not the 
aspect of an cflort on behalf of a creed, 
but the grandeur of a national struggle 
fur freedom. j 

‘These were succeeded by men of 
bad taste, and no discretion. The vul- 
gar bigotry of Drumgole, and the 
coarse declamation of others, who now 
assumed to be leaders, gave the com- 
mittee the semblance of a popish club, 
denouncing its adversaries, and Jabour- 
ing to set up the infallible standard of 
Rone ; rather than of a committee of 
Catholic genticwen, taking measures to 


establish the liberties of their: nay 
land. The Protestant friends of = 
dom, and of the Catholics, iho va 
alarmed and disgusted at. this — . 
phenomenon. They looked witl so 
and dislike at the eter 
As é new features of 
menacing and malignant vulgarit 
which the Board assumed, And mhes 
the members proceeded to increase their 
numbers, aud to assume. the port and 
attitude of a representative body, fear 
fell upon the public of the Protestant 
belief, and the best friends of the people 
became languid in their cause, if not 
lrostile to it. | 
ORANGE SOCIETIES. 

The association of United Trishmen 
produced the Orange — Assuciation, 
Iixtremes produce cach other. The 
United lish Association, criminal as it 
was, and disastrous to the country, yet 
combined, in the declared objects of its 
composition, some of the best principles 
of our nature ;—love of country, anda 
high-minded sacrifice of every preju- 
diec, religions and political, to the com- 
mon good, ‘This Socicty announced a 
‘union of affection among Irishmen of 
every religious denomination,” as the 
new principle of its organization. 

The Orange Soeiety was the embe 
diced spirit of the penal laws. Its object 
Was to perpetuate the religious and po- 
litical divisions and distractions of the 
country, and to profit by them. The 
spirit of Orangeism had existed for ages 
in ircland; it only now put on ils 
livery, and displayed its glaring msignia. 

Orangeism sprang up in the northem 
Irish counties, where also the United 
irish Association had its birth, Its 
remarkable, that the Orangemen Ie 
cruited extensively from the ranks 
the “* United Irish.” Many had joined 
these ranks who had little prineiple ot 
patriotism. These were faithful, while 
impunity and suceess marched 1 the 
van of the new-raised battalions; @ 
when these forsook the cause, they - 
with them, aud joined the host of = 
enemy: others were panic-strack, 
aflected to be so, at the procecdings 1 
their Romish confederates of the _e 
Disgusted with such allies, they fu 
easily persuaded to abandon a dou 
and dangerous cause. r 

The principle of the Orange verses 
tion was to uphold the Protestan’ | 
cendancy, to maintain, and, if an oot 
sccure a monopoly of powet, P wor 


g ifice 
profit; and to these views, io — ; 
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matic degradation of the great body of 
the people; and the consequent dis- 
grace and prostration of the country, 
for purposes the most selfish and 
corrupt. 

There is not, in the history of any na- 
tion, an instance of a more profligate 
aud detestable conspiracy, than that of 
the Orangemen of Ireland. Most poli- 
tical associations that we know of have 
professed to have views embracing the 
general interests of the country, and ex- 
tending to the mass of the people. The 
objects of this Society were purely and 
professedly selfish. And of this, their 
disgrace and opprobrium, they were in 
the habit of making a guilty and dis- 
gusting parade. It belongs fortunately 
to human nature to be sensible of its 
shame, and to seek to conceal the filth 
of its degrading propensities. But, 
when it happens that crowds concur 
in the indulgence of some base passion, 
and lend each other a guilty counte- 
nance, then are we condemned to see all 
the decencics of human nature cast 
aside, and the world is shocked at the 
display of a hardened and shameless 
effrontery,—the parade of wickedness 
and folly glorying in disgrace ! 

The orgies of this Association were as 
odious as its principle. Its periodical 
exhibitions were commemorations of 
deadly feuds,—of defeat and ruin in- 
flicted upon many thousands of fami- 
lies and individuals; the ancestors of 
these exhibitors, or those of their coun- 
trymen. We can understand the com- 
memoration of Waterloo, or Salamanca ; 
or, under Bonaparte, the celebration of 
Austerlitz, or Marengo. ‘These were all 
national twiumphs. But the civil wars 
of France, or of England, furnished no 
subject of perpetual commemoration to 
either of these nations. _1f those nations 
have not escaped the guilt and misery of 
civil conflict, yet they have never stooped 
lo the degradation of festivities to per- 
pctuate the memory of their discords. 

CORPORATIONS, 

While the public slumbers and is 
careless, it is the nature of corporations 
to be wakeful and busy, in increasing 
their power. Corporate bodies sleep 
hot; they possess the secret of perpetual 
Motion, and discover in their unceasing 
and insensible encroachments an en- 
crey and sagacity peculiar to themselves. 
Through their representatives iv par- 
liament, and other means, they procure 
acts of the legislature, which pass, 
almost as of course, and almost without 
hotice; which, with more than the 
MoNTHLy Mac. No. 384. 
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magic of the Arabian lamp, can build 
up inan hour the beautiful and en- 
chanting machinery of innumerable 
boards, commissioners, and trustces, 
furnished with the fascinating power of 
taxation. 

It is surprising what burdens and 
abuse the public is able to endure; but 
the abuses which are every where inhe- 
rent in corporations are greatly aggra- 
vated in Ireland. Here they are not 
merely pestilent masses of political cor- 
ruption, but they are also the poisoned 
sources cf religious rancour. Corpora- 
tions in Ireland may be as corrupt as 
possible, but they must be Protestant. 
‘This very necessity adds greatly to the 
corruption, as it narrows still more the 
corporate circle, and makes an exclu- 
sion within exclusion, In England, 
corporations, therefore, are not so cor- 
rupt as in the other country, where 
much of the material which ought to go 
to their composition is Catholic. 
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By rue Asset J. A. DUBOIS, 
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the People of India, 


8v0. 95. 
— 

[This isa work which cannot fail to interest 
the whole Christian world. The Abbé 
Dubois, after a mission of thirty years, 
is better qualified than any man living, 
to give a decisive opinion upon these 
subjects, and he has given it in no mea- 
sured language, as our readers will per- 
ceive. Great impositions must have 
been practised on this subject, aud much 
vindication is called for. It seems 1mpos- 
sible to doubt the circumstances stated 
by this author, and therefore much mo- 
ney will hencefor ward be saved in useless 
subscriptions. The Abbé’s opinions are 
the result of thirty years’ observation. ] 

ee. - ee 
QUESTION OF CONVERSION. 
HE question to be considered may 
be reduced to these two points: 

First, Is there a possibility of making 

real converts to Christianity among the 

natives in India? Secondly, Are the 
means employed for that purpose ; “- 
above all, the translation of the Holy 

Scriptures into the idioms of the — 

try, likely to conduce to this desira 


object? 
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To both interrogatories I will answer 
in the negative : it is my decided opinion, 
first, that under existing circumstances 
there is no human possibility of convert- 
ing the Hindoos, to any sect of Chris- 
tianity, and, secondly, that the transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures circulated 
among them, so far from conducing to 
this end, will, on the contrary, increase 
the prejudices of the natives against the 
Christian religion, and prove in many 
respects detrimental to it. These as- 
sertions, coming from a person of my 
profession, may to many appear bold and 
extraordinary ; I will therefore support 
them by such arguments and proofs as 
a long experience and practice in the 
career of proselytism have enabled me 
to adduce, 

- PAST EFFORTS. 

The Christian religion of the catholic 
persuasion was introduced into India a 
little more than three hundred years ago; 
at the epoch of the Portuguese inva- 
sions. One of the first missionaries was 
the famous St. Francis Xavier, a Span- 
ish jesuit of the greatest merit, and ani- 
mated with a truly apostolical zeal, and 
still known under the appellation of the 
Apostle of India. He traversed several 
provinces of India, and is said to have 
made many thousand converts, at a pe- 
riod when the prejudices of the natives 
against the Christian religion were far 
from reaching the height they have since 
attained. ‘The cast of fisherman at Cape 
Comorin, who are all Christians, still 
pride themselves in being the offspring 
of the first proselytes made by that 
aposile. 

Xavier soon discovered in the man- 
ners and prejudices of the natives an 
insurmountable bar to the progress of 
christianity among them, as appears 
from the printed letters still extant, 
which he wrote to St. Ignatius de 
Loyola, his superior, and the founder of 
the order of the jesuits. 

Atlast Francis Xavier, entirely dis- 
heartened by the invincible obstacles he 
every where met in his apostolic career, 
and by the apparent impossibility of 
making real converts, left the country in 
disgust, afier a stay in it of only two or 
three years; and he embarked for Japan, 
where his spiritual labours were crowned 
with far greater success, and laid the 
foundation of those once numerous and 
flourishing congregation of Japanese 
christians, who within a period of less 
than a century, amounted to more than 
a million of souis, At this time their 
daily-increasing numbers threatening to 


supplant the religion of the 
awakened the jealously and 
the Bonzes and 
popular faith, an 
the — pers 
in the annals of christianit a ; 
ended in the total exterstinee mn 
christians. After an interval of yea 
two hundred years, this spirit of intole. 
rance and persecution is still continued, 
as appears from the conduct observed ty 
this day by the Japanese governiney 
towards the Europeans trading to thei 
shores, and from some other circum. 
stances, 

The disappointment and want of 
success of Xavier ought to have beea 
sufficient to damp the most fervent zeal 
of the persons disposed to enter the 
same career. When a man of his tem. 
per, talents, and virtues, had been baf- 
fled in all his endeavours to introduce 
christianity into India, his successors 
could scarcely flatter themselves with 
the hope of being more fortunate. Hov- 
ever, this was not the case. His jesuit 
brethren in Europe were not to be deter- 
red by difficulties or contradictions inthe 
undertaking, wbere the cause of religion 
was at stake. In consequence, Jesuits 
were sent from every catholic country 
to India, to forward the interests of the 
gospel. mae” 

By degrees those missionaries intro- 
duced themselves into the inland com- 
try. They saw that, in order to fix the 
attention of these people, gain theircon- 
fidence, and get a hearing, it was ipdis: 
pensably necessary to respect their pre- 
judices, and even to conform to their 
dress, their manner of living, and forms 
of socicty ; in short, scrupulously lo 
adopt the costumes and practices of the 
country. 

With this persuasion, they at their 
first oulset announced themscives 
European Brahmins come from @ “4 
tance of five-thousand leagues from Se 
western parts of the Djamboody, “ a. 
double purpuse of imparting se her 
ceiving knowledge from their Dro 
Brahmins in India. Almost all non 
first missionarics were more pac 
quainted with astronomy or ™ rs ~ 
the two sciences best calculated an 
gratiate them witb the natives of € 
description. . 

After announcing themselves a8 a 
mins, they made it their study to 
that tribe: they put ona H aoe 
of cavy, or yellow colour, the ace* . 
that used by the Indian religious 
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ablutions ; whenever they shewed them- 
selves in public they applied to their 
forehead paste, made of sandal wood, 
asused by the Brahmins. ‘They scru- 
pulously abstained from every kind of 
animal food, as well as from intoxicating 
liquors, entirely faring like Brahmins on 
vegetables and milk; in a word, after 
the example of St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 20. 
21.) ‘Unto the Jews, they became as 
Jews, that they might gain the Jews; to 
them that were without law, as without 
law. ‘They were made all things to all 
men, that they might by all means save 
some.” It was by such a life of almost 
incredible privations and restraints, that 
they insinuated themselyes among these 
eople. 

The jesuits began their work under 
these favourable auspices, and made a 

reat number of converts among all 
eastes of Hindoos, in those countries 
where they were allowed the free exer- 
cise of their religious functions. It ap- 
pears from authentic lists, made up 
about seventy years ago, which I have 
secn, that the number of native Chris- 
tians in these countries was as follows, 
viz. in the Marawa about 30,000, in the 
Madura above 100,000, in the Carnatic 
80,000, in Mysore 35,000. At the pre- 
sent time hardly a third of this number 
is to be found in these districts respec- 
tively. Lhave heard that the number of 
converts was still much more considera- 
ble on the other cuast, from Goa to Cape 
Comorin; but of these I never saw au- 
thentic lists. 

At that very time happened the Euro- 
pean invasion, and the bloody contests 
for dominion between the English and 
French. The Europeans, till then 
almost entirely unknown to the natives 
in the interior, introduced themselves in 
several ways and under various denomi- 
nations into every part of the country. 
The Hindoos soon fourd that these mis- 
sionaries, whom their colour, their 
talents, aud other qualities, had induced 
them to resard as sach extraordinary 
beings, as men coming from another 
world, were in fact nothing else but 
disguised Fringy (Eurupeans); and 
that their conntry, their religion, and 
original education, were the same with 
those of the vile, the contemptible 
Fringy, who had of late invaded their 
country. This event proved the last 
blow to the interests of the Christian 
religion. No more conversions were 
made ; apostacy became almost general 
i) several quarters; and Christianity 
became more and more an object of 
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contempt and ayersion, in proportion 
the European manners tons aie 
known to the Hindoos, 

PRESENT OPINIONS, 

The Christian religion, which was 
formerly an object of indifference, or at 
most of contempt, is at present become 
I will venture to say, almost an object 
of horror. It is certain that, during the 
last sixty years, no prosely tes, or but a 
very few, have been made. Those 
christians who are still to. be met with 
in several parts of the country, and 
whose numbers (as I have just men- 
tioned,) diminishes every day, are the 
offspring of the converts maile by the 
jesuits before that period. The very 
small number of proselytes who are still 
gained over from time to time, are 
found among the lowest tribes; so are 
individuals who, driven out from their 
castes, on account of their vices or scan- 
dalous transgressions of their usages, 
are shunned afterwards by every body as 
outlawed men, and have no other 
resource left than that of turning chris- 
tians, in order to form new connexions 
in society; and you will easily fancy 
that such an assemblage of the offals and 
dregs of society only tends to increase 
the contempt and aversion entertained 
by the Hindoos against christianity. 

In fact, how can our holy religion 
prosper amidst so many insurmountable 
obstacles? A person who embraces it 
becomes a proscribed and outlawed 


‘man; he loses at once all that can 


attach him tolife. A busband, a father 
is forthwith forsaken and deserted by his 
own wife and children, who obstinately 
refuse to have any further intercourse 
with their degraded relative. A son is 
unmercifully driven out of his paternal 
mansion, and entirely deserted by those 
who gave him birth. ne 
By embracing the christian religion, 
therefore, a Hindoo loses his all. Rela~ 
tions, kindred, friends,—all desert him! 
Goods, possessions, inheritance, all dis- 
appear: 
"Where is the man furnished with a 
sufficient’stock of cynical fortitude to be 
able to bear such severe trials? . 
The very name of Christian carries 
along with it the stain of infamy; and 
the proposal alone to become a convert 
to christianity is considered by every 
well-bred Hindoo as a very senous 
insult, which is instantly resented, #8 I 
have witnessed in repeated instances. 
Such a proposal must always be mado 
with the greatest prudence and circum- 
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severe reproof from those to whom it is 
addressed. 

The Christian religion is at the present 
time become so odious, that in several 
parts of the country a Hindoo, who 
should happen to have frichds or con- 
nexions among the natives professing 
this religion, would not dare to own it 
in public, as he would be exposed to 
severe reproof for holding a familiar 
intercourse with (in their opinion) people 
so degraded. 

Such is the state of degradation to 
which Christianity has been reduced in 
these latter times, and which must be 
imputed in a great degree to the im- 
moral and irregular conduct of many 
Europeans in every part of the country. 

Besides the Christians of the Catholic 
persuasion, there are still existing in 
some parts of the country small congre- 
gations of the Lutheran sect; but they 
are held, if possible, in a still higher de- 
gree of contempt than the former. 

PRESENT CHRISTIANS. 

When I was at Vellore, four years 
ago, in attendance on a numerous con- 
gregation living in that place, having 
been informed that the Lutheran mis- 
sionaries kept a catechtst, or native reli- 
gious teacher, at that station, ona salary 
of five pagodas a month, I was Iced to 
suppose that they had a numerous flock 
there; but I was not a little surprised 
when, on enquiry, I found that the 
whole congregation consisted of only 
three individuals, namely, a drummer, 
a cook, and a horse-keeper. 

In the meantime, do not suppose 

that those thin congregations are wholly 
composed of converted pagans; at least 
half consists of Catholic apostates, who 
went over to the Lutheran sect in times 
of famine, or from other interested 
motives. 
_ It is not uncommon on the coast to 
see natives who successively pass from 
one religion to another, according to 
their actual interest, In my _ last 
journcy to Madras, I became acquainted 
with native converts, who regularly 
changed their religion twice a-year, and 
who for a long while were in the habit 
of being six months Catholic, and six 
months Protestant. 

Behold the Lutheran mission esta- 
blished in India more than a century 
ago! Interrogate its missionaries, 
ask them what were their successes 
during so long a period, and through 
what means were gained over the few 
proselytes they made? Ask them whe- 
ther the interests of their sect are im- 

Proving, or whether they are gaining 


ground, or whether their 
are not rather dwindling mn amen 
Behold the truly industrions th 
5, We yp. 
affected and unassuming Moray; 
brethren! Ask them how btn 
verts they have made in India a 
stay of about seventy years by preach ' 
. : hin 
the Gospel in all its naked simplicity’ 
They will candidly answer, « Not rs 
not a single man!” ; 

Behold the Nestorians in Travancore! 
Interrogate them; ask them for an 
account of their success in the work 
of proselytism in these modern times) 
Ask them whether they are gaining 
ground, and whether the interests of 
their ancient mode of worship is in. 
proving? ‘They will reply, that so far 
from this being the case, their congrega. 
tions once so flourishing, and amounting 
(according to Gibbon’s account) to 
200,000 souls, are now reduced to less 
than an eighth of this number, and are 
daily diminishing. 

Behold the Baptist missionaries at 
Serampore! Inquire what are their 
spiritual successes on the shores of the 
Ganges? Ask them whetlier they have 
really the well-founded hope that their 
indefatigable labours in endeavouring to 
get the Holy Scriptares translated into 
all the idioms of India will increase theit 
successes? Ask them whether those 
extremely incorrect versions, already 
obtained at an immense expense, have 
produced the sivcere conversion of a 
single Pagan? And I am persuaded, 
that, if they are asked an answer apon 
their honour and conscience, they wil 
allreply in the negative. 

OBJECTIONS. 

What will a well bred native think, 
when, in reading over this holy book, be 
sees that Abraham, after receiving the 
visit of three angels under a bumat 
shape, entertains his guest by causing 4 
calf to be killed, and served to i 
for their fare? The prejudiced Hindvo 
will at once judge that both wr 
and his heavenly guests were ones 
but vile pariahs; and, without fur . 
reading, he will forthwith throw on) 
the book, containing cn his opinions, 
such sacrilegious accouuts. 

W hat will a Brahmin say, when” 
peruses the details of the ores Pes i 
fices prescribed in the Mossice! a ‘ill 
the worship of the true God? “ ae 
assuredly declare, that the G 


could be pleased with the shedding of 


the blood of sou many yictims od 
lated to his honour, must ere frou 
be a deity of the same kind (far hievous 
me the blasphemy) as the misc" 
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Hindoo deities, Cohly, Mabry, Darma- 
rajab, and other infernal gods, whose 
wrath cannot be appeased but by the 
shedding of blood, and the immolating 
of living victims. 

But, above all, what will a Brahmin 
or any Other well-bred Hindoo think, 
when be peruses in our holy books the 
account of the immolating of creatures 
held most sacred by him? What will 
be bis feelings, when be sees that the 
immolating of oxen and bulls constituted 
a leading feature in the religious ordi- 
nances of the Israelites, and that the 
blood of those most sacred animals was 
almost daily shed at the shrine of 
the god they adored? What. will 
be his feelings, when he sees, that after 
Solomon had at immense expense and 
labour built a magnificent temple in 
honour of the true God, he made the 

ratista or consecration of it, by caus- 
ing 22,000 oxen to be slaughtered, and 
overflowing his new temple with the 
blood of these sacred victims? He will 
certainly in perusing accounts, (in his 
opinion so horribly sacrilegious,) shud- 
der, and be seized with the liveliest hor- 
ror, look on the book containing such 
shocking details as an abominable work, 
(far be from me, once more, the blas- 
phemy ; I am expressing the feelings of a 
prejudiced Pagan,) throw it away with 
indignation, consider himself as polluted 
for having touched it, go immediately 
to the river for the purpose of purifying 
himself by ablutions from the defilement 
he thinks he bas contracted, and before 
he again enters his house, he will send 
fur a Poorohita Brahmin to perform the 
requisite ceremonies for purifying it 
from the defilement it has contracted, by 
ignorantly keeping within its walls so 
polluted a thing as the Bible. 

{n the mean while he will become 
more and more confirmed in the-idea, 
that a religion which derives its tenets 
from so impure a source, is altogether 
detestable, and that those who profess 
it, must be the basest and vilest of men. 

Such are the effects which, in my 
humble opinion, the reading of the 
naked text of the Bible cannot fail to 
produce on the unprepared minds of the 
Prejudiced Hindoos. ‘ 

I have only cited the above instances, 
being the first which occurred to my 
mind in writing this letter; but I could 
point out in almost every chapter of 
oly writ Passages nearly as exception- 
able, and which it would be equally 
angerous to exhibit without a long pre- 
yous explanation to the prejudiced 


Hindoo. 
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Being at Carricaul, about twenty- 
eight years ago, I preached on a Sunday 
to the assembied congregation a sermon 
in the Tamui language, on the divine 
origin of the Christian religion. Among 
other topics to prove my subject, I 
insisted on the intrinsic weakness and 
inadequacy of the. means employed in 
the establishment of this religion, gene- 
rally hated and persecuted everywhere, 
quite destitute of all human support, 
and Icft to its own resources amidst 
every kind of contradictions. I seve- 
ral times repeated, in treating this topic, 
that the Christian religion had for its 
founder a peasant of Galilee, the son of a 
humble carpenter, who took for bis assist- 
ants twelve low-born men, twelve igno- 
rant and illiterate fishermen! These words 
—the son of a carpenter ! twelve fishermen! 
many times repeated, gave offence to my 
audience, which was entirely composed of 
native Christians; and the sermon was 
no sooner finished than three or four of 
the principal among them came and in- 
formed me, that the whole congregation 
had been highly scandalized by hearing 
me apply to Christ the appellation of 
the son of a carpenter, and to his apos- 
tles that of fishermen ; that I could not 
be ignorant that the casts both of car- 
penters and fishermen were two of the 
lowest and vilest in the country; that it 
was highly improper to attribute to 
Christ and his disciples so low and 
abject an origin; that, if Pagans, who 
sometimes come through motives of 
curiosity to their religious assemblies, 
heard such objectionable accounts of 
our religion, their contempt and hatred 
of it would be considerably increased, 
&e. &e. Finally, they advised me, if in 
future I had occasion to mention in my 
sermons the origin of Christ or his apos- 
tles, not to fail to say that both were 
born in the noble tribe of kshatrys or 
rajahs, and never to mention their low 
profession. | 

Another instance of the kind happen- 
ed to me afew years ago in this part of 
the country, when, in explaining to the 
congregation the parable of . the Prodi- 
gal Son iu the Gospel, I mentioned the 
circumstance of the prodigal’s father 
having, through joy, killed the fatted calf 
to regale his friends, on account of the 
return of his reformed son. After the 
lecture some Christians told me, in ra- 
ther bad bumour, that my mentioning 
the fatted calf was very improper, and 
that if, as sometimes happened, pagans 
had been present at the lectare, they 
would have been confirmed, on bearing 
of the fattencd calf, in the opinion = 
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all entertained of the Christian religion 
being alow or pariah religion. They 
advised me, in the mean time, if in fu- 
ture I gave an explanation of the same 
parable, to substitute a lamb instead of 
the fatted calf. 

NESTORIANS. 

As I am speaking of the Christians 
living in Travancore, this will be the 
place to give you such information as I 
possess, upon the till now supposed 
Nestorian congrega‘ions settled im that 
eountry, who boast themselves tobe the 
ofispring of the converts made there by 
the Apostle St. Thomas. 

Several, and in many respects contra- 
dictory accounts of this sect have of 
late been published, sume writers sup- 
posing them Nestorians, and others as- 
serting them to be Eutychians. 

However, there is littleroom to doubt, 
that, when they were first visited by the 
jesuit missionaries about two centuries 
ago, they all were found obstinately to 
adhere to the tenets professed by Nesto- 
rius, whose errors, condemned at first 
in the general council of Ephesus, and 
afterwards in that of Chaleedon, when 
renewed by Dioscorus, where the sub- 
ject of so many controversies in the 
church, from the sixth to the end of the 
eighth centuries. 

Their chief error relates to the mys- 
tery of incarnation. ‘They reject the 
authority of the first four general coun- 
cils, which are the first council of Nice, 
the first of Constantinople, that of Ephe- 
sus, and that of Chalecdon, in which 
councils, the Christian faith about the 
incarnation was clearly defined and vin- 
dicated against the new-fangled doc- 
trines of Arius, Nestorius, Eutychus, and 
other sectaries ; and their leading error 
was, to admit with Nestorius, a single 
nature and two distinct personsin Chiist; 
while the Eutychians acknowledge two 
natures and two persons. 

They above all deny the Blessed 
Virgin the title of Theo-tocus, or Mother 
of God, asserting that the Son of God 
did not assume a soul and a body in 
ber womb. 

This sect has preserved the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, consisting among 
them of a patriarch, bishops, and an 
inferior clergy. The Nestcrians own 
obedience in religious matters to the 
patriarch of Babylon, aud the Euty- 
ehians are said to acknowledge the 
authority of the patriarch of Antioch. 
‘heir bishops derive their authority 
from either, and they ordain the inferior 
clergy by the imposition of hands. 
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They admit seven sacraments ; 
common with the catholic che : 
They have the mass, and one 
real presence of Christ in the ee 
They have not the auricular aor 
but they admit purgatory, prayers {oy 
the dead, and invocation of saints, 

They have numberless fasts during 
the course of the year ; they use candles, 
tapers, incense, and have many more 
external ceremonies than the catholic 
in the exercise of their religious fang. 
tions ; but they altogether reject the 
worship of images, except the bar 
cross, Which is set up in all thei 
churches, and to which they pay wor. 
ship. Their waste of frankincense is 
very considerable, as they perform no 
religious ceremonies in their churehes 
and at home, without being surrounded 
by clouds of smoke of incense, 

Their clergy lived till lately in cel- 
bacy ; but I have heard that some pro 
testant missionaries had recently pre 
vailed upon many of them to many, 
and that it was the only success they 
had to boast of. 

THE HINDOOS. 

The Hindoos are a people so pect- 
liarly circumstanced, that I consider it 
next to impossibility to make among 
them real and sincere Christians. The 
force of prejudice is known to all; aud 
every one Knows, also, that no people 
in the earth were ever such slaves l0 
education and customs as they are. It 
is well known, also, that the intro- 
duction of any new usages and Ie 
gulations, either religious oF civil, 
among them, has at all times baflled 
the utmost endeavours of all their fierce 
conguerors, their attachment to thei 
own institutions has always been lv 
cible, and their horror of every novelly 
insurmountable. sol 

The Hindoos are a people entity 
different from all others. You vi 
if you choose, exercise over nee 
most despotic sway; you may aie 
them by every kind of tyranny; aed 
overload them with taxes, and rob on 
of their property ; you may carry in 
their wives and children, load aie 
with chains and send them into ex! ae 
to all such excesses they will pe ig 
submit; but, if you speak of et 
any of their principal institatiow™: site 
religious or civil, you will fo fh 
ungovernable people, never to decided 
come on this point ; and it is My amen 
opinion, that the day when Bor matter 
shall presume to interfere in such ™ 


: ~ jstence. 
will be the last of its political exist i 
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This force of custom is remarked 
among the native Christians, as well as 
among the pagans. The former shew 
in all their religious concerns an apathy 
or insensibility, a dullness, bordering in 
most instances on stupidity. Indeed, 
ihe education of all Hincdoos renders 
them incapable of acquiring new ideas, 
and every thing which varies from the 
established customs is rather odious, or 
at least indifferent to them. 

It is not that they want wit, pene- 
tration, and aptness in the matters in 
which they were brought up, or those 
in which their temporal interests are 
compromised; but it is impossible to 
instil new principles, or infuse new 
ideas into their minds. Besides that, 
surrounded on all sides by a religion 
which speaks to the senses, allures and 
bewilders its votaries by all kinds of 
sensual gratifications in this life, aud in 
that which is to come, their minds are 
too gross to understand a religion which 
speaks only to the spirit, exhibits to 
them only inscrutable mystenes, and 
promises them chiefly spiritual enjoy- 
ments. 

In fact, in discoursing upon the Chris- 
tian religion with the Hindoos, your 
hearers will readily agree with you upon 
all that you say; but they will tecl 
nothing. When you discourse upon 
such topics, either among the Cobris- 
lians or pagans, your hearers, sitting 
down on their heels, or cross-legged, 
will patiently, and with frequent assent- 
ing nods, listen to you. But, after 
preaching to them in this manner for 
several days, ask them for an account 
of your sermons, or moral instructions, 
and you will find that they have com- 
prehended nothing, ‘and that you have 
laboured in vain, because instead of 
speaking to their senses, you endeavour- 
ed to speak to their minds. bin 

HINDOO CHRISTIANS. 

This Hindoo pageantry is chiefly 
seen in the festivals celebrated by the 
native Christians, Their processions 
in the streets, always performed in 
the night-time, have indeed been to me 
at alliimes a subject of shame. Accom- 
panicd with hundreds of tom-toms, 
(small drums,) trumpets, and all the 
discordant noisy music of the country ; 
With numberless torches, and fire-works: 
the statue of the saint placed on a 
Car Which is charged with garlands of 
flowers, and other gaudy ornaments, 
according to the taste of the country, 
“the car slowly. dragged by a multi- 
tude Shouting all along the march— 
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the congregation surrounding the car 
all-in confusion, several among them 
dancing, or playing with small sticks, 
or with naked swords: some wrestling, 
some playing the fool: all shouting, or 
conversing with each other, without 
any one exhibiting the least sign of 
respect or devotion. Such is the mode 
in which the Hindoo Christians in the 
inland country celebrate their festivals. 
They are celebrated, however, with a 
little more decency on the coast. They 
are all exceedingly pleased with such 
a mode of worship, and any thing short 
of such pageantry, such confusion and 
disorder, would not be liked by them. 

if any one among the pagans still 
shews adesire to taru Christian, it is 
ordinarily among out-casts, or quite 
helpless persons, left without resources 
or connexions in socicty, that they are 
to be found. They, generally speak- 
ing, ask for baptism from interested 
motives. Few, if any of these new 
converts, would be found, who might 
be said to have embraced Christianity 
from conviction; and I have every 
reason to apprehend, that'as long as 
the usages and customs of the Hindoos 
continne unimpaired, it is perfect non- 
sense to think of making among them 
true and sincere proselytes. 

BRAMAH RELIGION. 

The Hindoos may be divided iato 
two classes—the impostors and the 
dupes. The latter include the bulk of 
the population of Iudia; and the for- 
mer is composed of the whole tribe of 
Brahmins. Now, in a society com- 
posed of such matcrials, we can enter- 
tain but very faint hopes of improving 
the interests, or extending the bencfits 
of the Christian religion. 

The Brahmins, in. framing their 
system of imposture, and in devising 
the monstrous Worship prevailing all 
over India, not only used every artifice 
in their power to adapt it to the dispo- 
sitions of a simple and credulous peo- 
ple, but, above all, they employed all 
possible means to establish in this way, 
in a permanent and indisputable man- 
ner, the high power and ancontroverted 
control they have always exercised over 
the other tribes. , 

It is asin, it is a crime, a sacrilege 
in every Hindoo who is not born a 
Brahmin to endeavour to emerge from 
that state of ignorance, and to aspire 
to the lowest degree of knowledge. It 
is a sin for him even to presume to 
calculate on what days fall the new 
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this and similar matters, and to be 
guided in the most common occutr- 
rences of life by his religious teachers. 
He is forbidden by his invstitations to 
lay any claim whatever to either sacred 
or profane science, or to intermeddle 
in any way with the one or the other. 
His religious leaders have engrossed, 
as their absolute and exclusive inhe- 
ritance, all that is included within the 
term science. 

Among the arts, the Brahmins have 
left to the other castes only those whose 
exercise depends more upon _ boiily 
than on mental exertion; such as, 
music on Windy instruments, painting, 
sculpture, and mechanics; and even 
these they have beset with so many 
sources of discouragement, that they 
have remained in theirinfancy, and none 
of them has even approached perfection, 
they all being at the present time the 
same as they were two or three thousand 
years ago. 

There is no possibility to have access, 
either by word or writing, to the refined 
part of the nation; the line of sepa- 
ration between us and the Brahmins is 
(as I have just observed) drawn, and 
the barrier impassable; there is no 
opening to argument or persuasion: 
our opponents are strictly bound by 
their religious and civil statutes to shun, 
to ,scorn, and hate us. They are 
obliged to do so from a sense of duty. 
To listen to us would be in them a 
crime, and the greatest of all disgraces. 

THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Among many instances which are 
come within my personal notice of the 
effects produced on the minds of the 
natives by the versions of the Holy 
Scriptures into the idioms of India, 
I will content myscif with relating the 
following only :— 

Being in a neighbouring viliage, three 
or four months ago, I received there 
the visit of some Christians living in 
the Bellary district, in a place called 
Talairu, where between 30 and 40 
Tilinga Christian familes reside. After 
the ordinary marks of respect, and the 
usual compliments, one of my visitors 
took a book out of a small bag, and 
without uttering a single word, laid it 
at my feet. On opening it, I found it 
was a translation into Tilinga of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew; and, before 
saying any thing about it, I wished to 
be acquainted with the opinion of my 
visitors on the work. Having interro- 
gated them for the purpose, the person 

who had delivered it to me began the 


following curious acco , 
some .months back two Cit 
their village went to Bellary on of 
busivess, and, _hearing that a Eur 
gooroo, or priest, (whom from _ 
account I understood to have bee : 
protestant missionary,) was livin . 
that place, they went to pay hea 
visit; that they had been very kindly 
received by him, and that after a ~ 
deal of conversation, chiefly on relivon 
subjects, the gooroo, ou dismissing then 
had made them a present of the book 
strongly recommending them to have, 
chapter of its contents read every Sny. 
day in their chapel to the assemble 
congregation; that there being only fy 
or six individuals among the congregs. 
tion who could write and read, on their 
return they had called on them, and de. 
livered the book to them; that thes 
persons had assembled together for the 
purpose of reading it, and becoming 
acquainted with its contents; but tha 
they were unable to understand the 
meaning of a single chapter; that ig 
their perplexity they had applied to some 
Pagans living in the same village, to 
assist them in expounding the book ; but 
no one among them had been able to 
understand any thing about it; that they 
were then disposed to believe that the 
foreign govroo, who was not their owt, 
had given them such a work to makea 
jest of them, and that in this persuasion, 
some were of opinion, that it should be 
thrown into the fire; but the majorily 
wishing to become acquainted at least 
with the outlines of the work, called fur 
the purpose ona Brahmin poorohata, 
astrologer, living in their neighbourhood; 
that the poorohita having perased one ot 
two pages in their presence, told them 
that it appeared to him to be a cunovs 
book, but that it was written in so loos 
and incoherent a style, and in so obscure 
a manner, that it would require some 4 
to become acquainted with the whole. 
When the Christians returned, " 
poorohita gave them the following ah 
ous answer, assuring them, in 4 low tov 
of voice, that he had thoroughly per : 
the work with attention, and that It =~ 
nothing'more or less than a wetee - 
magic ; adding, that it was worke sie 
obscure and incoherent sontenons Fe : 
unintelligible { to sudras; “ as 15 # ting 
the case,” said he, “ with works trea 
upon occult and pernicious ag ? 
and strongly recommending them ‘twas 
stroy, or otherwise get rid of it, as book 
a great sin to keep so pernicious 4 
in their possession. 
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ANALYSIS 


OF 


The British Bouse of Commons, 


AS AT PRESENT CONSTITUTED ; 
















IN WHICH ARE EXHIBITED THE 


NATURE and EXTENT of the SUFFRAGE, PATRONAGE and 
POPULATION, 


IN EVERY 


COUNTY, CITY, AND BOROUGH. 


~ i - 


Divided into the Eight following Classes, viz. i f 


I... .40 Counties of England, returning is controled by individual influ- ad 
80 Members, ence; specifying the various 
_ Il...12 Counties and 12 Boroughs in kinds of suffrage,and exhibiting 
Wales, returning 24 Members. also the Individuals into whom 
Ill,..21 Cities, 79 Boroughs, and two it is resolved. 
Universities in England,return- | V. ...33 Counties in Scotland, return- 
ing 206 Members, in which the ing 30 Members. , 
nature of the Suffrage is too | VI.... 2 Cities and 64 Royal Burghs in 
general, and the number of Scotland,returning 15 Members. 
Electors too numerous to be | VII. . .32 Counties of Ireland, returning 
controled by individual influ- 64 Members, 
ence, VIII...33 Cities and Boroughs, and 1 
IV....3 Other Cities and 100 Boroughs University in Ireland, return- 
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in England returning 203 Mem- 
bers, in which from the nature 





ing 36 Members, 30 of whom 
are returned by individual influ- 
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of the Suffrage and: limited ence, which Individuals are also 1 

: number of Electors,the Election exhibited, { iF 
vf : een : i 
i There is also exhibited the number of Inhabited Houses in each County and in each . ! 
. | place returning Members to Parliament, according to the last Population returns ; and |). 
m _ the present Members for each, shewing how they have voted, and how many times they ; 
IS | have voted on about Seventy Questions in the Sessions of 1821, 1822, and 1823; | : 
including an Analysis and Summary of the Total Population of the United Kingdom. 
se di 
, | At pages 641 to 660 of our Supplementary No. for January last, we inserted an Alpha- : : 
é | betical list of the. Members of the Commons House of Parliament ; exhibiting also the places ; i 
, they represent, and shewing how they had voted on 14 great questions, divided upon during ; 
d the sessions of 1821 and 1822, followed by the minority on 36 questions. we nae nig ” 
Satisfaction of being enabled to exhibit to our readers, an equally curious and still ed 
important paper, containing an elucidation of our entire Parliamentary bre, chapel | 
The following exposition, in addition to its account of the number of — men | ‘ 
; in each county, and in each place returning Members to Parliament, exhibits also ee f } | 
) number of times each Member has voted in the minority on the, whole of Oe. questions Hi 


im both sessions of 18%2 and 1823, and in the majority om 20 of the questions. dy 
for the Alphabetical list i 
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Montuty Mae, No, 364. 
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eur last Supplement, both of which have since been published together, 
Street, accompanied by observations on cach respective class of suffrage, as well 
various kinds of suffrage in Classes III. and IV. and also by an exposure of heat ve 
used by the ruling powers to secure and maintain a preponderance of votes, P nti 
variety of facts, for the truth of which the author refers page by page to Perfnesion 
ments, he enters on a general and comprehensive view of the long agitated question of Pari, 
mentary Reform, which subject he has exhibited in a variety of forms, although like all — 
decessors who have endeavoured to elucidate the subject, he has failed to lead the reader om 
wnquestionable conclusion. He seems however to have left the subject ina questionable fon 
rather as a matter of reserve, than from any deficiency of conception of what is really ia 
the subject ; but be that as it may, he has not failed to divest it of much of the perplerity tig 
heretofore surrounded it, and has exhibited it in various points of view, some of them a 
interesting for their novelty, as others are important for the conclusions to which they lead, A; 
a whole, it may be recommended as the most comprehensive and interesting elucidation of British 
Parliamentary representation and of Parliamentary practice ever offered to the notice of the 
British Public, and will be found deserving the deepest consideration of every Elector, and 


of every person having any interest at stake in the United Kingdom, 


by Miller, Poy 


—in 








The following Changes have taken place since the 5th February, up to 
the 1st of August, 1823. ) 


Vacated. New Member. 

Bankes, SE cbcececeepepeccooe Corfe Castle eeecrtere Bond, John 
Bathurst, Right Hon, C, ...... Harwich .....++. ... Canning, George 
Beresford, Sir J. P. ...-.+-+e- Coleraine........... Brydges, Sir John 
Canning, Right Hon. G. ....... Liverpool........... Huskisson, Wm, 
Cocks, Hon. J. S. ees ccsecees Ryegate ceccceeeeee Cocks, Jas, 
Cole, Sir G. L. .--e.eeeeeeeee6 Fermanagh County... Corry, Lord 
Cranborne Viscount ........- Hertford. .... +... . Byron, Mr. 
Dodson, Jesccccecesceccccees Rye «.ccsseseeeeee Knight, R, 
Huskisson, Wm, .-.+..+...+-++ Chichester.......+++ Poyntz, W. S. 
Leigh, J. H. ...eseee-eeeeeee Winchester .....+++0+ East, Sir E. H. 
Neale, Sir H. B. ....-++00.-++ Lymington -..+.+e¢+ Boyd, Walter 
Ossulston, Lord ....--seseee. . Berwick .......+ + Beresford, Sir J.P. 
Raine, Jona. fae bmennotiobes Ee onkonre we 

rbuthnot, Right Hon. C. ..... St. Germains...... 
Hadinne, Sir H. ceceneteccoss PE 6000000660 = mane. 
Robinson, F. J. ...seeeeeeeee+ Rippon .....00- os # apes Byer 
Scarlet, James ...+..ee.eeeee0 Peterborough «..-. 
Taylor, Sir H. .... ..eseeeee. Windsor......++-0+- tDisbrowe, E, C. 
Vansittart, Nicholas.......... Harwich ............ Herries, J. C. 
Ward, Robt. coceeescemesecee Haslemere eocccccece Thompson, G. L. 
Ward, Hon, J. W..--cceceees Bossiney ...-ccccee Jas, Wortley, Jun, 


Teceased. 
Blake, Robert eeeeveceteesese Arundel eeeertseseose Kemp, T. R. 
Boughey, Sir J. F.........+++- Stafford County ... Leader, Wom. 
Concantion, Lucius ...+.+¢ee.. Winchelsea ....,-00¢ Wrottesley, Sir Joba 
Kinnersley W.S. ....+e-+.ee0 Newcastle.... sesees 
Portman, E. Bu ccccccccvccece Dorset County ecccee Portman, E. B,Jun! 


——PP a4+¢—— 


¢> SirJ. P. Beresford, G. Canning, and W. Haskisson, it will be 
seen have been re-elected for other places ; Lord Ossulstone, Hon. J. W. 
Ward, and Visct. Cranborne, have succeeded to the peerage,by the demise 
of their predecessors; Nicholas Vansittart has been created a peer by the 
title of Lord Bexley; all the rest have retired from Parliament. 













Analysis of the Houseef Commons. 
CLASS I. 
40 Counties-of England. 


The figures denote the No. of Inhebited Houses in each County, accord 
Pi,iation return Of 1821. Those Members noted by a * uniformly ponte wy te Von the 
scures of the present Administration, and those by a + as uniformly support them: those 
ted with both + * are in the habit of voting both ways. The figures following those marke 
aply the No. of times they voted out of about 70 questions, divided on during the last and 
sent Session of Parliament; those noted by a } preceding their name, are placemen or pen- 
ners, part of 89 in the aggregate who sit and vote in Parliament, reperted to the House 
t Session, as receiving £183,372 4 Annum out of the Taxes of their own exactiun apd 
ting. Those noted with a4 are sons, brothers, or dependents of others drawing largely 
it of the Taxes. Those noted with § hold Commissions in the Navy or Army, and those 
inted in Jéalics are new Members recently returned, Those Counties noted with a * were 
ontested at the last general Election. 





















io Counties. No. of Inhabited Houses. Sitting Members the Ist May, 1823, 
me Bedford......15412 Marquis of Tavistock,-* 13 Frs. Pym, * 19 
. As Berks ......24705 Hon. Rd. Neville, * 7 Charles Dundas, * 12 
ritih [e Bucks ......24786 Hon. Robert Smith, * 17 + Marquis of Chandos, + 6 
' Cambridge ..20869 Lord F. G. Osborne, * 9 } Lord C. S. Manners, + 5 
fte TE Chester...... 47094 Davies Davenport, * 10 Wilbraham Egerton, + 8 
«i #% Cornwall ....43873 Sir Wm. Lemon, Bart,* 16 J. H. Tremayne, + 2 
* Cumberland. .27246 J. C. Curwen, * 16 4+ John Lowther, + 5 
= Derby ...... 40054 Lord G. H. Cavendish, * 11 Frs. Munday, + 1 * 1 
= EH Devon . ....71416 Sir T. D. Acland, Bart.+4* 2 E. J. Bastard, + 3 * 2 
> Dorset ...... 25926 E. B. Portman, * Wm. M. Pitt, + 5 
* Durham ..... 32793 Hon. W.V. Powlett, * 16 John G. Lambton, * 33 
Essex ...... 49978 C. C. Western, * 18 § Sir E. Harvey, Bart. +3 *2 
' Gloucester ...60881 Sir B. W. Guise, Bart. * 28 { Lord R. E. H. Somerset, + 4 
> Hants .....- 49516 G. P. Jervoise, * 25 John Fleming, + 6 
_ Hereford ....20061 Robert Price, * 37 Sir J. G. Cottrell, Bart. 


Hertford ... 23178 SirJ. Sebright, Bart.* 11 Hon. W. Lamb, + 3 * 2 
_ Huntingdon... 8879. Lord John Russell, * 20 W. H. Fellowes, + 4 


5 aEereee. 70507 W. P. Honeywood, * 32 Sir E. Knatchbull, Bart, +4*3 
Lancaster ..176449 Lord Stanley, * 17 John Blackburne, + 4 

_ Leicester ....34775 G. A. L. Kech, + 8 * 5 § + Lord Robt. Manners, + 6 

- Lincoln...... 53818 Hon. C. A. Pelham,*14 Charles Chaplin, + 3 

'* Middlesex ..152969 George Byng, * 16 S. C. Whitbread, * 30 

_ Monmouth... 13211 Sir C. Morgan, Bart.t 1 { Lord G. H. Somerset, + 9 
Norfolk, .....62274 T. W. Coke, * 13 Edwd. Wodehouse, + 5 * 2 


Northampton 32503 Viscount Althorp, * 32 R. W. Cartwright, t 5 
Northumberld 31526 T. W. Beaumont, * 15 C. J. Brandling, ¢ 1 * 1 
Nottingham. .35022 Lord W. H. C. Bentinck, * 13 ; F. F. Sotheran, ¢ 5 


Oxford ...... 25594 W. H. Ashurst, + 3 ohn Fane, + 7* 6 

Rutland .... 3589 Sir G. Heathcote, Bart.* 5 Sir G. N. Noel, Bart. 

Salop ....... 38863 J. C. Pelham, * 6 + 1 Rowland Hill, + 4 

Somerset ....61852 Wm. Dickenson, * 12 Sir T. B. Lethbridge, Bt.* 16 + 2 


Stafford .... Sir J. F. Boughey, Bart. * 21 E. J. Littleton, t+ 6 * 4 
Suffolk ...,. yn Sir War a Bart. * 14 Thomas S. Gooch, ¢ 4 * 2 
Surrey ......64790 W. J. Dennison, * 36 G. H. Sumner, t 6 
Sussex . .., 36283 Walter Burrell, * 3 + 2 E. J. Curteis, * 6 t 2 
: Warwick ....55012 F. Lawley, * 8 D. S. Dogerit: ti*i 
Westmoreland 9243 { Viscount Lowther, + 11 § + Hon. B. C. Lowther, t4 
Wilts ......41702 John Benett, * 24 Sir J. D. Astley, Bart. + 3* 3 
Z eg: 34738 Sir T. E. Winnington, Bt. *11§ Hon. H. B. Lygon, ¢ 6 
ork, E.R... 
N.R., 26705 Viscount Milton, * 5 J. A. S. Wortley, +5 * 2 
W. R. 154314 


Total Inhd. 773,732 Families chiefly employed in Agriculture. 


Houses 1,951,973 
Buildin do. in Trade and Manufactures. 
Uninhabited 66 ron Metedo do. not comprised in either of the above. 
3 4N2 


Total Houges2,036,317 2,346,717 Total No. of Families. 


+ 
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to which every Elector is required to conform, previous to his vote being receive ath, 


644 Analysis of the House of Commons. 


The Suffrage for Counties will be best explained by the following form of 


dvi, 
Act 18th Geo, IT. cap. 18, sec, 1.—You shall swear, (or if a Quaker, affirm, 

holder in the County of and have a Freehold Estate, penis ¥ that you — 
being at in the County of of the clear yearly value of’ 40s, over ang ving 
rents and charges payable out of, or in respect of the same; und that you have been in stelle 
sion, or receipt of the rents and profits thereof, for your own use, above 12 calendar months: ose 
the same came to you within the time aforesaid by descent, marriage settlement, devise, or p 2 - 
to a benefice in a Church, or by promotion to an office, and that such Freehold Estate hee mr 
granted, or made to you fraudulently, on purpose to qualify you to give your vote; en 


: Gnd that the play 
of your abode is at in and that you are 21 years of age, as you believe, and the 
you have not been polled before at this Election. ; 








CLASS II. 


12 Counties and 12 Boroughs in Wales. 








(<r The Welch Counties return only one Member each; the Members in the right al 
Column are returned for the County (Borough) Town, except W. 11. Scourfield, who is retuned 
from Haverford West, Pembroke County, which County returns one extra; whilst Meriouelh 


County returns no Member but for the County. The notations all imply the same as stated i 
the head to the English Counties. 


Sitting Members lst May, 1823. 
For the Boroughs. 


Anglesea .... 8737 § Earl of Uxbridge, + 2 } T. F. Lewis, ( Beaumars){} 
Brecon ...... 8425 Thomas Wood, + 8 § G. G. Morgan, + 5 
Caermarthen .16402 Hon. G. Rice, + 10 John Jones, * 271 
Caernarvon ..10932 Sir Robt. Williams, Bart.* 6 § { Hon. Sir C. Paget, +3 
Cardigan ....11304 W. E. Powell. + 2 Pryse Pryse, * 9 

* Denbigh ....14771 {Sir W. W. Wynne, Bart.+ 2 J. W. Griffith, * 20 
Flint ........ 9973 Sir Thos. Mostyn, Bart.* 8 Sir E. P. Loyd, Bart. * 12 

* Glamorgan ..19396 § Capt. SirC. Cole,R. N.+2* 4 W. Lewis, * (Cardiff)+ 3"? 
Merioneth.... 6925 Sir R. W. Vaughan, Bart. W. H. Scourfield, * 3 +? 
Montgomery .10706 | C. W.W. Wynne, + 12 Henry Clive, + 5 
Pembroke....14491 Sir J. Owen, Bart. + 2 J.H. Allan, * 19 - 

* Radnor...... 4121 Walter Wilkins, * 7 Richard Price, ¢ 1 


Foi voanes {136183 74225 Families chiefly employed in Agriculture 


Building...... 985 41680 do. in Trade and Manufactures. 
Uninhabited .. 3652 


3080! not comprised in either of the above. 


Total NoHouses 140820 146706 Total No. of Families. 


The Suffrage for the Counties of Wales differs in no respect from that of England. For the 
Towns :—at Beaumaris it is in the Corporation on! y 3—at Brecon, Caermarthen, and Montgomé*} 
in the Burgesses ;—at Flint, in the Inhabitants paying scot and lot ;—and at Haverfordwest : 
the Freeholders, Burgesses, and Inhabitants paying scot and lot ;—and at the remaining places 
the Burgesses,in conjunction with the Burgesses of adjoining places, viz. 


Caernarvon, and those of Crickseith, Pwlleli, Nevin, and Conway. 


Counties. Houses. For the Counties. 








Cardiff, u Aberavon, Cowbridge, Kensig, Llantrissent, Lougher,Neath, & Swans? 
Cardigan, u Aberystwith, Lampeter, and Atpar. 
Denbigh, . ” Denbigh, Leon, otherwise Holt, and Ruthyn. 
Pembroke, " Tenby and Whiston. 
” 


Radnor, Rhayder, Kneighton, Knucklass, and Kevenhill. 
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I Oath 
ed, hz, CLASS III. 


91 Cities, 2 Universities, and 79 Boroughs in England, 
——— 


|phabetically arranged, returning 206 Members, in which the nature of the Suffrage is too 
eneral and the Number of Electors too considerable to be controled by individual influence ; 
ewing the County in which situate; the Number of Inhabited Houses in each- place, accord- 
jng to the last population return in 1821, and nature of the Suffrage in each place. Shewing 
‘glo the present Representatives, and how they have voted, and the number of times they 
have voted out of about 70 questions divided on during the last and present Session of Parlia- 
: ut. The Cities are printed in sMALL caritats; those places noted with a t have been for 








; we time past shackled by a domineering influence, and will demand the special regard of the 
Trends of free representation at the next general Election: those noted with a * were con- 
‘Acted at the last general election, (see advertizement page at the end). All the other notations 


bt hand : wply the same as stated at the head of the English Counties. 


eturned Place. Inhabited Houses. Nature of Suffrage. Fresent Members. 
riowlh J = Abingdon, 2 Inhabitant householders, oy 
adn Berks 1090 § paying scot and lot. { John ns: Ot 
'* Arundel, ? d lo § Viscount Bury, * I4 
Sussex 4605 “ 7 (7. R. Kemp. 
In all inhabitant housekeepers ( 
in Aylesbury, of the Borough not receiving ) Lord Nugent, * 26 
Bucks 865 (alms, and freeholders of hap Rickford, * 19 
. hundred. 
Barnstaple, ? : Sir F. Ommaney, Kant. + 11 
Devon 7748 Corporation and Burgesses. t Michl. Nolan, + 10 
Bedford, » Freemen, Burgesses, § I nha- § § Lord G. ‘Ww ; Russell— 
Co. Town 1074 § _ bitants not receiving alms. UW. H. Whitbread, he 
oe * Berwick on ) Freemen by birth, servitude, § Sir Frs. Blake, Bart. * 25 
, Tweed 1024 § or purchase. U§sir J.P. Beresford, Bart. + 
_’ Beverley, ? Freemen by birth, serviiude, re Wharton, 8 
saci York .. 1587 § or purchase. i akg ee — 
; ~“— “a 4% Burgesses within the Bero. ; Ay Rogers, +5 *9 
|” Boston, ) Ereemen by birth or servitude G. J. ae A = 
__ Lincoln 2185 § resident & paying scot & lot. § Coln. W. A. Jobns rok ; 
Bridgnorth, Freemen non resident as well § Thomas Whitmore, t sane 
., Salop.. 988 as resident. Wm. wie sese” 3t 
Bridgewater, Inhabitants paying scot Wm. = l, . d 
as Somerset 1080 ¢ and lot. tC. K. party © 90 
Bridport, y Inhabitants paying scot een a Patt 
the Dorset 5945 and lot. ete Bright * 99 
0 BE Brsto, ....13474¢- Freeholders andfree  § DST Davis, + 4 
a ' 5 ae Lord Palmerston, + 13 
it CAMBRIDGE ? Doctors and Masters of Art, §} ¥° Benes, + a 
Univer sity § being members of theUniversity UW. J. + Clifton * 16 
CANTERBURY, Freemen non resident as well § Magen hin gion +11 
ch. Kent .. 2408 as resident. U1 S. R. Lus ' : 


Wm. James, * 47 
Similar to London. Sir James Graham, Bart.t— 
Viscount Belgrave, * 9 
SGenerat Thos Grosvenor,! * 


|” Caruisre, 


RI ? 
Cumberland 1986 § 
HESTER, 


Co. Town 3861 Sreae. 
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Place Inhabited Houses. Nature of Suffrage. Present Members, 
* CHICHESTER, ¥ Inhabitants paying scot Lord J.G 
Sussex 1245 $ and lat. saan, r2"| 


§ 
—W.S.P * 
Chippenham, Burgage Tenants and free W. A. Madocks Z ; 
a Wilts.. 521 Burgesses. J. R. Grossett 941 
irencester, ’ . Lord Apsley, - 
Gloucester 1006 § L™Aabitant householders. Sot A ng AYy 
§ 


* Colchester, Henry Baring. # 
Essex. 2631 § Free Burgesses J.B. Wildmsp py 
* COoveENTRY, Freemen by servitude, resi- § Edward Ellice ‘s 32 
Warwick 4277 dent and non resident. t Peter Moore, : 30 
Freeholders of the hundred of § Robert Gordon, * 
Wilts.. 316$ Highworth, and 4 others. (Jos. Pitt, +4 


Derby, ’ Freemen §& sworn Burgesses, § §Lord H.F.C. Cavendish * |; 
Co. Town 3381 § non resident as well as residt. tT. W. Coke. 
Dover, ’ Freemen and free Burgesses, § Joseph Butterworth, + 4* 
Kent .. 1846§ whether resident or not. EE. B. Wilbraham, + 5 
DuRHAM, een § M. A. Taylor, * 16 
n — Town 1152 / $] oA om +9 
vesham, Sir C. Cockerell, Bart. +; 
Worcester 722} Common Burgesses. ( SirW.E.R. Boughton, Bt"); 
> » y +. 
_— . 395 63 Freemen. _"% ee nll 
GLOUCE oan Ed a. Webbe. ay 
, Co. on — Freemen. R 3 Cc ee 7 
—. . Lown 5 = ee oly , 
ran _ : D tees § Hon. Kd. Cust, f 
incoln 7304 t Sir M. Cholmley, Bart. 6*? 
: * 
ome Resident Freemen. ot non ata 
incoln 687 ¢ Wm. Duncomb, t¢ 3 
Guildford, ’ Freemen § Freeholders resi- § { Arthur Onslow, ¢ 5 


Surry... 542$. dent and paying scot and lot. ?C. B. Wall, t 2 
HEREFORD, s R. P. Scudamore, * 8 


lr, 
Co.Town 1763 § Freemen. ? Viscount Eastnor, ¢ 5°? 


Hertford, Vand rem not receiving dew Nich. Calvert, * 13 


Co. Town 619 (2%2 Freemen being resident) + vi seount Cranbore, {5 
when made free. 


Hedon, Vea by descent, servi- i ert Farrand, * 13 
179 


a ae tude, or gift. at the discretion) Gor John Baillie, t 6°! 
of the Corporation. 
Honiton, Y Inhabitant housekeepers not ¢ Hon. P. F. Cust, t 3 
Devon 6815 receiving alms. ? Saml. Crawley, t 3°! 
Hull, ? Fr ¢ Daniel Sykes, *W 
Yorh... 50775 °° O™- ? John Mitchell, t 3 *2 
* Huntingdon, l Ty § { John Calvert, + BB 
Co. Town 528 5 * 7°emen- ? Earl of Ancram, t 4 
Hythe, Freemen non resident as well § S. Marjoribanks, 
Kent .. 382 as resident. 2 Sam. Jones Loyd, t $ 17 
Iichester, «Inhabitants not receiving § Sir I. Coffin, Bart. 
Somerset 157 § alms. S. Lushington, * 4 
Ipswich, Commonalty and Freemen not § Wm. Haldimand, 20 
Suffolk 3264 recewing alms. UT. B. Lenoard, “9 
Lancaster, ? F § Gabriel Doveton, t y 
Co. Town 1792 § —_— v1. F. Cawthorne, : hae 
Leicester, PF ¢ John Mansfield, t 7 
Co. Town 6085 comes 2 Thomas Pares, * *9 
Leominster, ) Capital Burgesses and Inha- § § Lord Hotham, +8 a 
Hereford 777 wants paying scot and lot. Sir W. C. Fairlie, Btt , 
Lewes, ) Inhabitant householders pay- ¢ Sir G. Shiffner, Bart. He 
Sussex 1116 iny scot and lot. ® Sir Jno. Shelly, Bart. 
LITCHFIELD, ) Freeholders, Burgesses, ands G. G. V. Vernon, 


Stafford 1121§ = Freemen paying scot & lot, ’ Sir G, Anson, he 









Inhabited Houses. Nature of Suffrage. 


Place. Present Members. 








2°, Ms tncoun § Robert Smith, * 9 +5 

g° (‘'o, Town 2076 Freemen. t Jeha Williams, * 17 

> + Live ool, § } Rt Hon. W. Huskisson, 12 

. PLanc.. .19007 Hredmen. ¢ § General Gascoigne, + 3° 2 

' + LonDON, Oe etal ae a Wood, * 51 

4 the walls . . omas Wilson, +9 . 
as, ete = Freemen admitted to livery. a Wm. Curtis, Bart. + 2 

| the walls - mies pr 2 

>» Lynn Regis, § Marquis of Titchfield, * 19 

Norfolk 2554 iF ome : (Hon. J. Walpole, +4'*1 
es t common Durgesses, 

i —— , oie} sons and sons-in-law admit- a t3 

se ted on petition. mre 

, re ast iF done { Sohn Welle. 73 r 5. 
Maldon, Freemen by birth, marriage, Fe A Gaskell, * 16 

os tude. trutt, 

OE a mn ee oH Strat t 6 * 34 

eee vork .. 7643 Burgage holders, R5.C. Ramsden, * 16 

| . 

‘ ao 405 . Inhabitants paying scot & lot. ; = P Williams’ ¢ 

'* Monmouth .. 769 do. do. Marquis of Worcester, +— 

_ Morpeth, Hon. W. Howard, * 7 


Northumberld 458 Bailiffs and free Burgesses. ) wr Ord, * 23 


' + Newark, d Inhabitants who pay or ought § § Sir W. H. ares tt 
16°) ‘ Nottingham 1620 to pay scot and lot. + May ns t 8 Bt. * 18 
) * Newcastle (Tyne), ~ ae 

: per we Burgage holders § others. | Cuthbert Ellison, + 3 


4 h Ki ley, + 4 
New oS taifor d 1399 Resident Freemen. ; rE ." Wilmot, ¢ A 
_ * Northampton, Inhabitant householders not ; Sir G. Robinson, Bart. * 45 
oe Co. Town | 2023 } receiving alms. § W. L. Maberley, 26 
_ Norwicn, Freeholders and Freemennon ; R. H. Gurney, ll 
Norfolk 10624 resident as well as resident. { Wm. Smith, * 42 
t * Nottingham Jos. Birch, * 3) 
q Ce Tow 16: Freeholders and Freemen. Thos. Denman, * 35 
Northall se: Henry Peirse,* 10 
"6 York ” 557 t About 200 Burgage holders. Ww xd Lascelles, + 5 
' Oakham ton. ? Viscount meee * 14 
| De : Freeholders and Freemen. ST Lord Dunally, 
- * Oxrorp we AT ee J.J. Lockhayt, / "7 +1 
Co. Town 2431 : Freemen. VG. Wetherall, + 5 


. . t Arts, § t Right Hon. R. Peel, ¢ 11 
Oxford University ; Deattrs SaareefehdUssuoret Richard Heber, 5 ae 
* Penryn ot, 4 F2seoe Grenfell, * 11 + 5 
C ll ’ Inhabitants paying scot & lot. + Henry Swann, + 2 * 1 
7 i * Petennono’, vinden do § Sir Robert Heron, Bt. * 20 
Northampton 951 : = ; ¢ James Scarlett, * 25 


Thos. Houldsworth, ¢ 3 * 2 
Inhabitant householders. ; 


Viscount Pollington, +1 
Mayor, Aldermen, and B. L. Lester, * 5 f 1 
Burgesses. 


* Pontefract, 
York . ony} 
2 & Poole, : ; 
Dorset 1108 
* Preston, All: inihabitants 21 year's yf o9e § 1. Horrocks 
| Lane.. 4014 having obtain'd parockl setlmt. ¢ Paty ie © 37 
if a Co, Town bh Inhabitants paying scot & lot. ; J. B. yee 7 42 - 
| Retford, Freemen by birth, servitude, ¢ Saml. Crompton, 
} or redemption. he Evans,” 9 t 2 


Nottingham 601 on. Thos. Dundas, * 17 
as, A About 270 Burgage holders. ‘eT Barat, * 37 
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Place. Inhabited Houses. Nature of Suffrage. Present Members 
RocHESTER, § Ralph Bernal . 

Kent .. 1586 § Freemen. ( Lord Binning’ + 9" 
Sandwich, ; Freemen non resident as well § Sir G. Warrender B 
iain sont .. 546 as resident. U Jos. Marryatt, * ¢ rial 

esbury, . ° . Ralph L ' 

Dorset . 583 § Inhabitants paying sest & lot. Hon, Robt. een ‘ 

* Shoreham, Freeholders of the Rape of § Sir C. M. Barrel} Bt *5s 

Sussex. 203 Bramber. 0 J. M. Loyd, +’ " 
Shrewsbury, Co. Tn. 


Salop.. ae Resident Burgesses only. ; Hon. H. G. Bennett, * 5 


Panton Corbett, * § + 4 
* Southampton,Co.To. 2 Burgesses without the Boro,& § Wm. Chamberla 
Hants . 2161 


* 
© Get Inhabitants paying scot & lot. ( Sir W. de Crespigny’Bu rs 
= yo 12477 . Inhabitants paying scot & lot. ; obey 2 Maes 9s * 4 
* St. Albans, Y Freemen and Inhabitants mae ig og Smith, + 58 
Hertford 729$ paying scot and lot. Sir H. W. Wilson, + 8 


* St. Ives, ? - § Sir C. Hawkins, Bt. 
Cornwall 725 § Inhabitants paying scot & lot. ¢ Lyndon Evelyn. + ty 2 
* Stafford, ’ § Benj. Benyon, * 29 


Co.Town 9915 Resident Burgesses. 


+ Stamford t George Chetwynd, + 2*3 
amford, 


s92 } Inhabitants paying scot § lot. § Lord Thos. Cecil, + 3 


Lincoln ¢§ Hon. W. H. Perey, + 2 
* Sudbury, Y’ Freemen by birth, servitude, § C. A. Tulk, * 8 + 4 
. Suffolk 819§ or redemption. t Wm. Heygate, + 3 * 2 
amworth, : , Lord C. N. Townshend, * 10 
Stafford 1200 ¢ Inhabitants paying scot § lot. ; Wm. Yates Peel, + 4 
* Taunton, Inhabitants not receiving Alex. Baring, * 5 + 1 
Somerset 1503 alms. i . A. Warre, * 19 

Tewkesbury, t Freemen and Freeholders of § John Martin, * 37 + 4 
Gloucester 1044 the Borough. it J. E. Dowdeswell, + 4 


Tregony, All householders who boil §& Viscount Barnard, * 13 
Cornwall 182 a pot. ¢ James O'Callaghan, * 18 


* Wallingford . . W. L. Hughes, * 17 
aie . 366; Inhabitants paying scot § lot, ; G. J. Robarts, * 38 


t Warwick, ’ Housekeepers paying to the ¢ § Hon. Sir C. Greville, t 3 
Co. Town 15234 church and poor. ? Chas. Mills, + 4 
WELLS, C. W. Taylor, * 3 


Somerset 1058 . Freemen admitted to Guild. 


eer. J. P. Tudway, ¢ 1 
; ock, 


481 : Burgesses at large. . Forrester, + 3 


F 
Salop.. W. L. Childe, t 2 
* WESTMINSTER, Inhabitant householders pay- ¢ Sir Fras. Burdett, Bt. * 2 
18502 ing scot & lot. J. C. Hobhouse, * 50 
_——— 45) § Burgesses and Freeholders Wm. Williams, * 31 
Melcombe Regis, within the Borough not 4 wasterton Ure, t 6 


Dorset. 639) Tecetving alms. 


+ Windsor, John Ramsbottom, * 7 


§ 

t 

5 

M 

fe F. Buxton, * 10 
Berks . o17$ Inhabitants paying scot § lot. ; C. EF. Disbrowe, t 1 


+ Woodstock, J. H. Langstone, * 8 
Oxford. 246 § Hreemen. John Gladstone, t 4 “1 
WorCcEstTeR, } Citizens by birth, servitude, or ¢ Viscount Deerhurst, t t 
‘ Co. Town 3037 § redemption not receiviny alms. U§ T. H. Davies, * 43 
Yarmouth, ’ Bx tl _ ¢C. E, Rumbold, * 21 
Norfolk 3981 5 7™79ess8s af large. 2 § Hon. G. Anson, * 7 
: * York, ’ py s R. Chaloner, * 14 
\ Co. Town 3206 5 “7°emen. UM. Wyvill, * 32 





— 


pO 
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 ———— 








t Rt. Hon. T. Wallace, t 10 
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CLASS IV. 













{ 3 Cities and 100 Boroughs in England, 


nabetically arranged, returning 203 Members, ih which from the nature of the Suffrage 
1 limited number of Electors, the election is controled by individual influence; exhibitit, 

»the patrons or individuals into whom that influence is resolved. Those marked a a 
tion is in the Corporation only, all of whom are self elected ; those marked 6, the election 
the Corporation and Burgesses of their own creation at will, the Corporations also being 


elect; those marked ¢, the election is in burgage holders or proprietors; d in burgage 














6 
; ants . eng of inheritance, within the Borough ; f inhabitants paying scot and 
¢ fie g free Durgesn’™ 
a Place. h af Houses. Nature of Suffrage. Present Members. 
Aldborough, ¢ “— | Hy. Fynes Clinton, ¢ 3 
am vil , 108 Duke of Neweustle. ; : . C. Antrobus, + , 
“Aldeburgh, i se ¢ 4 James Blair, + 5* 1 
si goth 258 ; Marquis of Hertford. ) Josoa Walker, +2 
“Amersham 
: . Mr. Dr he. gi. i. rake, + 3 
Mtg . 478 — ; Lo T. Drake, + 2 
. : omas A. Smith, ¢ 4 
3 @ Fag . 7949 : <syel : U Sir J. Pollen, Barts +2*1 
“Appleby, ¢ y Earl of. Lonsdale. ¢ J. A. Dalrymple, +3 
: 4 Westmoreld 145 $ Earl of Thanet. ¢ Thomas cncrer,* 40 
“Ashburton, ¢ Y Sir L. V. Palk. § Sir L. V. Palk, Bart. + 2 
- Prey . 396 § Lord Clinton. Ut Sir J. S. Copley, ¢ 11 
Pe Osford 651 ° Earl of Guildford. § | Hon. H. Legge, + 2 
Bath, a Corporation. } § Charles Palmer, * 18 
PR, 5157 § Marquis of Bath. _—, we hie go +2 
"Bedwin, d e — t Rt Hon. Sir J. Nicol, Kt. + 2 
: - = 5 oat Ma quis of Aylesbury. J. 5. Buxton, } 4 ? t 
stone, ¢ ’ = ¢ t Lord Lovaine, + 5 
beet y Ea lof Beverley. ’ Hon. Joc. Perey, t — 
'bewdle 
= i Weceter 97g § Lord Lyttleton.  W. A. Roberts.— 
“Bletchingley, ¢ ’ , Hon. E. H. Edwards.— 
* Surry... 1955 Mr. Matthew Russell. ? Lord F. L. Gower, + 2 
/oumin, @ ;, ; D. G. Gilbert, + 10* 1! 
bor ( r ned ll 4 - Marquis of Hertford. Utd. W. Croker, +6 
ughbridge, ¢ 4 George unday, t 5 
, a York . ie wa Duke of Newcastle. d Henry Dawkins, + 8 
 bossiney, Tintagel, y Earl of Mount Edgecombe. $ Sir C. Domville, Bart. + 9 
f Cornwall’ 160 § J. A. S. Wortley. ’ James Wortley, Jun. + 
_— »@--- —- RH. Bradshaw. ; R. H. Bradshaw, f 3 
. orthampton 341 § Marquis of Stafford. Hy. Wrottesley, t 2 
10 ramber, ¢ Duke of Rutland. ; John Irving, t 6 
B ; Sussex . 90 4 Lord Calthorpe. Wm. Wilberforce, t l le | 
uckingham, a ¢ { SirG. Nugent, Bart. +5 *1 
” Co. Town 283 . Duke of Buckingham. tt Wm. H. Freemantle, + 8 
Valington, ¢ LordClinton,but present mem- s Matthias Attwood, t 3 
ik Cornwall 218§ bers returned in opposition. 1 Wm. Thompson, t 6 * 6 
Calne, a Hon. James Abercomby, * 27 


James Macdonald, * 31 
Coln. F. W. Trench, t 7*1 

E. M. Cheere, t 8 

ilbank, * 13 


879 . Marquis of Lansdowne. 


: Came rome 9594 t Duke of Rutland. 
p vemenord, a 
Co a 229 § Earl of Darlington. 


| Castle Rising, g — Marquis of Cholmondeley. 


Wilts... 
Cambridge, a 


| Lord H. Cholmondeley,t 6 
Hon. F. G. Howard— 


PPI BP ODPL, Pa A PP 
oO” = a 
~ 
“ 
Yo 
= 


Chien folk 43. Hon. F. G. Howard. : 
‘hristchurch, a 9} Right Hon. G. H. Rose. §1 Rt Hon. G. H. Rose, f — 
Hants 920 § Earl of Malmesbury. ay Rt Hon. W. 8. Boume,* 
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Pl.ee. Inhabited Flouses. 
Clitheroe, : 
Lance... 501 
Cockermouth, c 
Corfe Casile, ? 
Dorset 156 
Dartmouth, 5 
Devon.. 
Devizes, } 


Wilts . 766 
DorchesterCo.To.f 2 

Dorset 3935 
Downton, c 


d 
Wilts .. 566 § Farl of Radnor. 


: Lord Foley. 


¢} Mr. Barne and 
Suffolk 385 Lord Hunting field. 


Q The Bullers. 


Droitwich, a 
Worcester 453 
Dunwich, g 


g 
Cornwall 1284 
East Grinstead, c 


Eye, f 


Fowey, 
Cornwall 283 
Gatton, ef 


Sussex. 439 Duchess of Dorset. 


Surry.. a“ Sir Mark Wood, Bart. 


Disfranchised since last 
Election. 


Essex... 665 The Treasury. 


Grampound, f ? 
Cornwall 102§ 
Harwich, a 


Haslemere, c 


Surry . 167 : Earlof Lonsdaie. 


Hastings, a g 
Sussex.. 
Helstone, a 
Cornwall 446 
a 
Wi 
Higham Ferrers, ag 
Northampton 158 § 
Hindon, f 


Horsham,Co. Town, cQ 


Sussex.. 791 
Knaresborough, c 

York .. 1084 § 
Launceston, b 
Leskeard, a g 

Cornwall 389 
Lostwithiel, a 

Cornwall 155 

Wilts . 110 
Lyme Regis, a 

Dorset. 377 
en: a 

Hanis, 526 


Nature of Suffrage. 
Earl Howe. 


Earl Brownlow. 
Cumberland 721 Earl of Lonsdale. 
The Sitting Members. 


= y Mr. Holdsworth. 


{ Viscount Sidmouth. 
Mr. Sutton. 


| Earl of Shaftesbury. 


Suffolk. 339 Marquis of Cornwallis. 
: Mr. Rashleigh. 


08 The Treasury. 


04g ¢ t Sir W. A‘Court. 


t Earl Fitzwilliam. 


y Lord Calthorpe. 
Wilts.. 163§ Mr. Beckford. 


Duke of Norfolk. 
’ Duke of Devonshire. 


Cornvall a Diuhe of Northumberland. 
Earl of St. Germain’s. 


Earl of Mount Edgecombe. 


Ludgershall, ei — ‘aham, Bart. 
; 


{ Earl of Westmoreland. 
t Sir H. B. Neale. 


Present Members, 
Porcher, +5 


aptat 
wa Sms, 


ss 


-s att +3*9 
Hon. J. H. Stan 
an Estcourt, +3 
bn Pearse, + 6 
obert Williams, + 4 
a” WwW arren, +6 
B. Bouverie, + 2 

Sir. B. Pechel » Bt 
1 of Sefton, * 31 

. H. Foley, *8 
hael Barne, +2 

H. Cherry, + 4*2 
eS sag 
W. Taylor, +3 
rd Strathaven, + 2 
t Hon. C.C. C. Jenkinson; 
§ + Sir M. Nightingale, +10 
tt Sir R. Gifford, Kut. +13 
Viscount Valletort, +3 

George Lucy, + 3*1 

§ Jesse W. Russell,+ 5 
Thomas Divett, +7 


eShask 


++ 


Pins 


= 


a 


=s 
Sm 


i 


S Soon 


be 
t 
te 
t 
¥ 
Hon 
I 
§ 
"3 
| 


¢ Alexander Robertson, +7" 


’ John Innes, + 4 


t Right Hon. G. Canning,té 


t J. C. Herries, +5 


t Rt Hon. Sir C. Long, ¢!! 


5G. L. Thom 5 ae 
15 Dawkins, +5 


§Lord J. H. N Townshend! 


. Hudson, + 1 
} § E. A. A‘Conrt, +6 
H. Handley, + 6 *2 


$ Viscount Normanby,’ 


~~ 


John Plummer, ¢ 4*? 


Sir John — Bart. *6 


5 10 
_—_ ote set t 5 


A. C. Grant, t 9 
4: Sandford Graham, * 7 
{e Earl of “og Ss +6 
J. T. Fane, t 
sts Vere Fane, t 
§ Fg Manning, +3 
’ Walter Boyd, t — 


Hon. F.G. Calthorpe, "Ot 





Pia 


Maln 


Marl 


Midl 
Milt 
Min 
New 
Nev 
Nev 


Nev 


Pe’ 


re 


-_ 









it? 


B vighurst, ¢ 


| Orford, ag 


Places: Inhabited Houses. Nature of Suffrage. 
Mole ie a ois? Mr. Pitt, of Cirencester, 


Marlborough, - wad Marquis of Aylesbury. 


Sussex 
Yilbourne Port, a f : Marquis of Anglesea. 


- Somerset 2381 
Minehead, f ? Mr. Luttrell, 


Somerset 258 § 


Newport, a y 
ewpo red wall 1735 Duke of Northumberland. 


: Newport, a a , 
Pe of Wiyht 696 § Sir L. T. Holmes, Bart. 
Newton, c ? ) 
: Isle of Wight —§ Hon. T. Pelham. 
Newton, ¢ 0 Thomas Legh. 


Lanc.. 2714 


Suffolk 216 Marquis of Hertford. 


Petersfield, ? j 
Hants,. 250 § Hylton Johiffe. 


Plymouth, @ ? | 
Devon 6248 § Naty Board. 
! Ply as stg 103 Earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 
- Portsmouth, a ? Sir J. Carter, and 


Hants. . 8627 § Corporation. 
Queenborough,ag Ordnance Office. 


Kent .. 1604 
Ripp ork 953 . Miss Lawrence. 
Romney, Sir EB. Deering, Bart. 
Ry Kent .. 157§ (a Minor. ) 
e,af ? 
Sussex 6015 Mr. Lamb. 
Ryegate, e ) Earl Somers. 


Surrey 213 § Earl of Hardwicke. 


Saltash, a 
Cornwall 211 The Bullers. 


SALisBuRY,Co.Town ? 
Wilts .. 1605 § Earl of Radnor. 


een een: The Sitting Members. 
Scarborough, a ? Duke of Rutland. 

. York .. 1744 § Earl of Mulgrave. 
nef . Mr. C. R. Ellis. 


Sussex 198 4§ 


St. Edmundsbury a 
Suffolk is73 ¢ Duke of Grafton. 


St. Germains, ¢ : Earl of St. Germains. 


Cornwall 438 
. Duke of Buckingham. 


St. Mawes, a 
.. .., Cornwall 302 
St. Michaels, a f Earl of Falmouth. 


Sten cornwall Sir C. Hawkins. 
tyning, t 

stouy Site ont Duke of Norfolk. 
a l Earl Grosvenor. 


Hants 161 § 


934 } Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 
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Present Members. 
Charles Forbes, + 10 * § 
Wm. Leake,* 4+ 1 
Hon, J. Wodehouse, + 4 


»* 1341 
Abel Smith, * 5 + 1 
t Hon. B. Paget, + 5 
t Lord Graves, + 5 
H. F. Luttrell, + 5 * 2 
hn Douglas, + 6 
ona. Raine, + 3 
m. Northey, — 
ir L. T. Holmes, Bart, — 
arles Duncombe, + 2 
. C. Cavendish, * 12 
udson Gurney, * 10 + 3 
homas Legh, — 
homas Claughton, + 2 * 1 
E. A. M‘Naughten, + 7 
harles Ross, + 4 
ylton Joliffe, + 3 
ir P. Musgrave, Bt. + 6 *2 
Sir T. B. Martin, + 9 
Sir Wm. Congreve, Bt. + 4 
. G. M‘Donald, + 2 
. W. Paxton,+ 3 
ir J. Carter, Knt. * 19 
dm. J. Markham, * 4 
t. Hon. J. C. Villiers, + 6 
. P. Holford, + 13 
t.Hon.F. J. Robinson, + 13 
rge Gipps, * 6 + 2 
. E. D. Grosvenor, * 1 
G. H. D. Pennant, + 5 
Robert Knight, * 3 
Peter Browne, + 9 
James Cocks, + 1 
§ Sir Jos. Yorke, *3 + 1 
Wm. Russell,— 
John Fleming, + 4 * 2 
Viscount Folkestone, * 21 
Wadm. Wyndham, t¢ 3 
James Alexander, + 12 
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Hon. A. Upton, ft 4 
Rt Hon. C. Arbuthnot, + 13 
Hon. S. T. Bathurst, + 6 
Sir S. B. Morland, Brt. + 8 
Jos, Phillimore, + 10 
ir G. Staunton, Brt. + 1 * 1 
. T. Money, ¢ 3 
rd H. H. M. Howard— 
eorge R. Phillips, * 24 
F. Barham, * 10 

.G. S. Stanley, * — 
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652 Analysis of the House of Commons. 
Plaee. Inhabited Houses. Nature of Suffrage, Present Members. 
Tavistock,e — ’ , Viscount Ebrington, « 
Deed > 0064 Duke of Bedford. J.P. Grent. Bton, 30 
Thetford, a 


Thirsk, c 


Tiverton, a 
Devon 
Totnes, 9 


Warcham, ae 
Dorset 3954 
Wendover, f 


Bucks 281 Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 
t Marquis of Bath. 


Weobly, d 
Hereford 159 § 
Westbury, d 


Wilts... 416 Sir M. M. Lopes, Bart. 
West Looe, « g The Bullers. 


Cornwall 103 § 
Whitchurch, c 


Wilton, a 
Wilts.. 390 
WINCHESTER, @ ? 
Hanis 1219§ 
Winchelsea, ag 
Sussex 153 § 


Wootton Bassett, a ) Mr. Pitt, of Cirencester. 


Wilts... 344§ 
Wycombe, a 


Yarmouth, a ? 
Isle of Wight 94 § 


Norfolk 870 § Duke of Grafton. 
York .. 564 Sir Thos. Frankland, Bart. 


1393 ¢ t Earl of Harrowby. 


Devon 346 Earl of Mount Edgecumbe. 


| Truro, a ? Earl of Falmouth and 
Cornwall 410 § The Lord Warden. 


0 Mr. Caler aft. 


Viscount Sydney. 
Hants 267 § Viscount Middleton. 
Wigan, 9 —-) Corporation, 
Lance .. 3176 § Earl Balcarras. 


Earl of Pembroke. 
Duke of Buckingham. 
’ Earl of Darlington. 


7 Sir J. D. King, Bart. 
Bucks 1155 § Lord Carrington. 


Rev. L. T. Holmes. 








§ Lord C. Fitzroy, * 33 
N. W. R. Colborne, * 1g 
Robert Frankland, * 7 
R. G. Russell, * 8 

+ Rt. Hon. R. Ryder, + 5 
+ Viscount Sandon, + 4 
| T. P. Courtenay, + 12 
John Bent, — 

§ {Sir R. H. Vivian, + 3 
¢§ Wm. Gossett, + 3 

§ John Calcraft, * 28 

tJ. H. Calcraft, * 17 

§ George Smith, * 10 + | 
( Samuel Smith, * 14 +1 
§ Lord F. C. Bentinck, + 3 
tt Sir G. Cockburn, + 11 
§ Sir M. M. Lopes, Bt. — 
’ Philip J. Miles, + 4 * 1 
§ 


§ Hon.H. G.P. Townshend, +7 
t Samuel Scott, + 3 

§ Lord Lindsay, + 2 

? John Hodson, + 2 

§ J. H. Penruddocke, + 4 * | 
t Edward Baker, + 2 

P. St. John Mildmay, — 
ir BE. Hyde East, Bt. + | 
. Brougham, * 31 

m. Leader, * 4 

eorge Phillips, * 22 
Hor. Twiss, t 7 

ir J. D. King, Bt. + 2*2 
ir Thos. Baring, Bt.* 12 
ir Peter Pole, Bt.t 3 

. H. L. Broadhead, ¢ 5 
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{<> Banbury, Bewdley, and Higham Ferrers, return only one member each ; Beralstone, 
Dartmouth, Newton (Isle of Wight,) Old Sarum, and St. Michaels, are not enumerated in the 
last population return. Beeralstone is in the parish of Beerferris, the number of houses iu 
which parish is 361, The Borough of Dartmouth is composed of the parishes of St. Petros, 
St. Saviour, and Townstall, the total number of houses being 564. Newton Isle of Wight, is 
in the parish of Calbourn, which contains 107 houses. Old Sarum has neither house or inha- 


bitant; the seven burgage tenures which return the two members are in the parish of Stratford 


under the Castle, which contains 76 houses. The Borough of St. Michael is in the parishes 


of St. Enoder and Newlyn, containing together 333 inhabited houses. 
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2 
1 
1 
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County. Pusition, 
Aberdeen ......N. E, Coast 
Argyle .......S. W. Islands 
Ayr ..eee2----S. W. Coast 
Banff. .. .Coast Murray Frith 
Berwick. ...-..S. E. Corner 
Bute. «<0 cccccke. W, Isles 

Caithness. . . Extreme North 
Dumbarton .....N.of Clyde 
Dumfries ....2+.2,..South 

Edinburgh ... . Metropolitan 
Elgin or Moray .... Highlands 

*Fife......N. Coast of Forth 

Forfar . .. N, E. Coast 


*Haddington . S.Promon.of Forth 


Inverness ..... W.Highlands 


*Kincardine ......N.E.Coast 


Kinross ......... § North of 
Clackmannan .. ee Forth 
Kircudbright . . Extreme South 
Lanark... . «0+... Of Clyde 
Linlithgow. ......S.ofForth 
Naitn. 2... Head of 
Cromarty .. ¢@ Murray Frith 
Orkney ..+.2ccesece- Isles 
Peebles ......Inland South 
Perth ....200+2.-.N. Border 
Renfrew . . .S. E. Frith of Clyde 
Ross.........N.Highlauds 
Roxburgh ....South Border 
Selkirk ....... Inland South 
Stirling ..... North of Clyde 
Sutherland ... Extreme North 
Wigtown ....Extreme South 
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CLASS V. 
33 Counties of Scotland, returning 30 Members. 


Shewing the number of Burghs in each County; the Geographical “— 
the number of Families, and the number of Voters in each aa th ee 


The Notations imply the same as in the preceding Classes, 
Geograph cal 


No. of 


Families. 


35,701 
18,309 
26,645 
9,885 
7,165 
2,825 
5,944 
5,341 
14,458 
40,469 
7,327 
25,749 
26,718 
7,934 
18,324 
6,685 
1,827 
2,145 
7,912 
51,497 
4,965 
2,131 


10,483 
1,962 
30,970 
23,977 
14,506 
8,639 
1.372 
13,733 
4,822 
6,774 


ach County ; 
€ present sitting Members. 


No. of 

Vou. Present Member. 

182 Hon Wm. Gordon, + 9 * 1 
64 W.F, Campbell, * 2 
178 § Lt, Gen. J. Montgomery, + 6 
37 Earl of Fife, — 

124 Sir J. Marjoribanks, Bart. + 1 
be . Lord P. J. H.C. Stuart, * 21 
43 J. Buchannan, + 6 
77 = [ Adml. Sir W, J. Hope, K.C, B. + 

174 Jf Sir G. Clerk, Bart. + 10 
32 F.W. Grant, + 2 

240 § J Wemys, + 5 

114 § Hon. W. R. Maule, * 10 
90 Sir J, Suttie, Bart. + 2 
70 { Rt. Hon. Charles Grant, + 3 
70 Sir A, Ramsey, * 3 
— § Robert Bruce, 

144 § Lt.Genl. J. Dunlop, + 2 


160 Lord Archibald Hamilton, * 33 
65 _ § Lt. Genl. Hon. Sir A, Hope, ¢ 7 


22 
9 f Hon. G. P. Campbell, * 10 


40 John Balfour + 7 

43 {| Sir J. Montgomery,Bart. — 
221 James Drummond, + 4 
143 John Maxwell, Jun, * 17 

85 Sir J. W. Mackenzie, Bart. — 
137 Sir Alexander Don, Bart. + 2 

38 W. Elliot Lockhart, + 6 
118 H. Home Drummond, + 4 

24 G. Macpherson Grant, + 6 

60 Sir W. Maxwell, Bart. + 2 





ws 


Total number of Votes. 
341,474 Inhabited Houses, 


Total number of Families. . . 


447,960 2889 
Chiefly employed in Agriculture 


130,700 


ced PEO > 






































Ditto in Trade & Manufacture 190,264 12,657 Uninhabited do. 

Not comprised in either ..... ...-+2 126,996 2,405 Building. | 
} 
Total number of Families 447,960 356,536 Total No, of Houses. : 

The Counties marked * were contested at the last general Election. ¢ 
State of the Poll at Fife, J. Wemys, .... 107 R. Ferguson, .. 44 ; 
” Haddington, Sir J.Suttie,.. 39 Lord John Hay, 38 : 
” Kincardine, Sir A.Ramsey,. 32 Mr. Farquhar, 20 : 
: : 
° e ° H 
Analysis and Summary of Houses and Population of Great Britain. - 
England. Wales. Scotland. Great Britain. 
Inhabited Houses. ceccsc.cecececsecevecse 1,951,973 136,183 341,474 2,429,650 ; 
TR. ccctccctelannkemekesseunll eee 18,289 985 2,405 21,679 : 
Uninhabited eeeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeee se eeeaeee 66,055 3,652 12,657 82,369 
Total number of Houses ...---+ eee 2,036,317 140,820 356,536 2,533,675 ; 
Families chiefl y employed in Agricultare.... 773,732 74,225 130,700 978,656 ’ 
Ditto in Trade and Manufactures 1,118,295 41,680 190,264 ae 
Ditto not comprised ineither ... 454,690 30,801 126,997 612,48 ; 
lies. ccccceeee 2346,717 146,706 447,960 2,941,383 
ee Male ot ccoeece 5,483,679 350,487 983,552 7,137,018 : 
Females ...cevees 5,777,758 566,951 1,139,904 =— 
Total number of Persons.....++-++ 11,261,487 717,438 2,093,456 14,391,651 : 


* The Males include 319,300 Soldiers and Sailors. 
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CLASS VI. 
2 Cities and 64 Royal Burghs in Scotland, Shewi 





the prese 

: tony , staat he figu 

Composed into 15 Districts, arranged according to their Geographical Position, commencing st 4 west 

North, and returning 15 Members, . ‘ aan 

Barghs. County. Families. Burghs. a 1 Arm: 

1 KIRKWALL, ....0.0+..+00eOrkneys 542|4 AservEEN........, ee ecee Co. Town ‘ul, 4 Carle 

Wick ...c.cecesesee. Caithness 1,389 Inberbervie.........Kincardine = a 

Dornoch .....+-+...Sutherland 660 Brechin «~~ ++eeese+seees Forfar aan ; Cork 

Tain .ccccccccescccecces toss 663 Montrose...... Sorevecce cbt to oo 

* Dingwall...cccsccccsccces do. 463 Aberbrothwick........... i aan Oo Down 

B FORTROSE, on cccccccccccccccs 35915 Forrar .....ecee vovesee elo. Town ‘on fee 

PARMD cove .ce.ccccdedOe Sam 765 Dundee...+...seeee. 0+ +Forfur 7704 te 

ee a seeeee Elgin 949 Perth ..... oessccecees Co, Town 4.994 ; Galu 

Inverness.......005 ~-Co. Town 2,963 LABRET e666 ccdecccocses «+++ Fife 134 1 Kerr 

BS BAGG esccccecccesicisnnds a 1,504 St. Andrews... .ccecscseess do, 1149 Kild 

Cullen ..ccccccccsscccccceBanff S52) 6 CRatr..cocccsccrcase eecccsses Oh 46 1 Kilk 

Banff... .seeessseee0eCo.Town 945 Kilrenny..seeeseeeeee do. 33% ME 4 King 

Inverary ....eeeeeee. Aberdeen 266 Anstrather, East. ....... do, 998 Leitr 

Kintore... ce ccccee a. 247 Ditto, West.......0do, 10 Ma * Li 

The above are all North of Aberdeen. Piutenween..... ceeeese do, 333 BB 2 Lonc 

7 Dysart. cccccccccccccce G, 1585 Lon; 

12 DuMBARTON, ....s0. «Co. Town 781 Kirkaldy...... oscce do, 82 ME @ Lout 

Renfrew . 2.56 ssseses do. 512 Kinghoro io vetiebiee 568 May 

GLASGOW occ ceeee ees Lanark 31,956 ON ee lie 407 Mea 

Rutherglen a °2P °7 do. 928 8 STIRLING eee eveeraese - Co. Town 1,688 Mon 

AS INVERARY 2. .ccceccssoeeeArgyle 252 CulrettcceccccccccccccocBQtth 35 *Q 

Rothsay....---++. +++-Bute 1,001 Dumfermline..... .. «+0 Fife 9281 Rost 

Trvine.ccocccpee-sccecccce Ayr 1,637 Inverkeithing 2 |e do, 5% 1 Slige 

Ay ccccccceseceeceeelO. Town 1,541 Queensferry. ......Linlithgow 18 HB 2 Tip; 

Cambleton .....+++e08-++Argyle 1,787 The above are all North of’ Edinburgh. 1 Tyre 

14 SANQUBAR eooeeeeerseeesDumfries 535/49 yonnuncn....eeeee » Roxburgh 1,13 9 2 Wat 

Lochmaben ...-. esesees G0, 618 North Berwick... . Haddington 586 & ! Wes 

Kircudbright......+--.Co. Town 743 Denies... ery 1007 fe 2 Wes 

Dumfries...+.-+seeee++ do. 2,481 Haddington..... .+Co. Town 12% fm Wic 
Annan ...es.ee ceecee Dumfries 910 = adil oA Berwick 393 a 

Se | Town 440 11 SELKIRE Bearer 621 56 T 

Stranraer... .cseesesees Wigton 563 Linlithoow......... do 1,005 fm The! 

New Galloway.....Kircudbright 208 ONE, see do, 1,838. Paving 

Withorn eeesseeesseee- Wigton 535 eatin 2 tod Aah do. 50}; HH) oppo: 

The four preceding districts are South of the} The Two preceding districts form the South Ree P 

Clyde, and form the South West Section of Scotland. | East Section of Scotland. sts 

9 Epixaurcu City, 9,159 Inhabited Houses, 29,193 Families. Line 

Or Houses 

divided 


Heads of Districts, arranged alphabetically, with the present Members. §%5,201 


No. 4 Aberdeen........Joseph Hume, * 66! 

6 Crail...... ....+ t Right Hon. Sir W. Rae, + 7 

12 Dumbarton ......Archibald Campbell, ¢ 7 

7 Dysart.........§ Sir R. C. Ferguson, * 53 

9 Edinburgh ..... i. Right Hon. W. Dandas, t 6 

3 Elgin .ccececece » «A. Far uharson, #9 

5 Forfar .....+.+.+.{ Hon. H. Lindsay, ¢t 8 

2 Fortrose..........George Cumming, ¢ 5 ‘ 
10 Jedburgh ........Sir H. D. Hamilton, Bart. ¢ 1* 1 State 
13 Inverary ..-.es> .T. F, Kennedy, * 17 

1 Kirkwall... ..... Sir Hugh Innes, Bart. ¢ 1 
14 Sanquhar .sesees  - W. R. K. Douglas, t 6 

11 Selkirk ....+5+-++H. Monteith, + 5 * 1 

8 Stirling. ......+..Robert Downie, ¢ 7: 
15 Wigton eeeeeeseaa of Sir J. Osborne, Bart. t 9 The fo}! 





Analysis of the House of’ Commons. 
. CLASS VII. 
32 Counties of Ireland returning 64 Members. 


hewing the No. of Inhabited Houses in each County, and the province in which ¢; 
m be Members, with the number of times they have voted, as in the en na 
The figures preceding the County imply the number of Members returned for Cities and Boroughs 
within such County ; those blank, return none but for the County, 
County. Houses. Province. 64 Present Members. 
3 Antrim... 48444 U. { Hon. J.B. R. O'Neil, t 3 p Earlof Yarmouth, +3 
1 Armagh... 37714 do Charles Brownlow, + 4 p Hon. H. Caulfield, * 13 ¢ 
HB i Carlow...- 13854 LL. $¢ Sir Ulysses Burgh, + 10 Henry Bruen, — 
} Cavan .e+- 34754 { Right Hon, J. M. Barry,t 4 Nathl.Sneyd, t 4 p 
1 Clare .+-«2 36312 . } Right Hon. W.V.Fitzgerald,f 2 Sir Ed. O'Brien, Bart. * 9 1 
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S 


HB 6 Cork ..- «142175 Viscount Ennismore, + 1 Viscount Kingsborough, t 1* 1¢ 
Donegal... 46000 } Earl Mountcharles, + 3 p G, V. Hart,f4*1p 
9 Down .--- 62425 Lord Arthur Hill, * 21 c Matthew Forde, + 2 # 2 
$* Dublin... 37992 R. W. Talbot, * 8 Colonel H, White, * 3 
1 Fermanagh*® 22912 ¢ Mervyn Archdale, —p Lord Corry, + — 
1 Galway ..- 55669 James Daly, ¢5*1 ¢ Rd. Martin, t5* 1c 


1 Kerry.---- 34612 
Kildare ... 15875 
1 Kilkenny... 30800 


| 

| 

} 

} 

. § Right Hon. M. Fitzgerald, * 1c James Crosbie, t ic 
) 

j Kings eoee 23032 

] 

) 


Lord W. C. Fitzgerald, * 19 Robert Latouche, * 9¢ 
Hon. C. H. B. Clarke, + 1 ¢ § Hon. C. F, Ponsonby, * 1 ¢ 
Thomas Bernard. Lord Oxmantown, — 


Leitrim ..- 19123 Luke White, * 10 c J. M. Clements, + 1 p 
1 * Limerick. 44357 ¢ Hon. R Fitzgibbon, t1*1c StandishO‘Grady,+ 4% 3c 
2 Londonderry33913 ¢t G. R, Dawson, t 7 p A. R, Stewart, t 6c 
Longford.. 17320 ¢ Viscount Forbes, ¢ 5c Sir G. Fetherstone, Bart. + 2* 1 Pp 
¢ Louth....- 17428 ¢ Hon. J. Jocelyn, t— Right Hon. T. H. Skeffington, + 9 
Mayo. «++ 53940 Dominic Browne, * 16 James Browne, ¢5* 1c 
Meath ... 30432 Ear! Bective, ¢ 1¢ Sir M. Somerville, Bart. t 1 c 
| Monaghan. 33197 C. P. Leslie, + 3 Pp Hon. H. R. Westenra, + 2* 2 p 
) * Queen's. 23067 Sir H. Parnell, Bart.* 7 t c ic SirC. H. Coote, Bart, #2* 1 
| Roscommon 38289 Hon. §. Mahon, * 4 ¢ * Arthur French, * 1c 
| BB 1 Sligo* .... 24246 Edward S. Cooper, ¢ 1 Colonel H. King, + 2 


2 Tipperary . 60200 
i Tyrone.... 47000 


t Right Hon. W. Bagwell,* 1c Hon. F. A. Prittie, * 8 
¢ Right Hon. Sir J. Stewart, + 3 p Wm. Stewart, * 13 + 1 
2 Waterford . 25545 . {Lord G.T. Beresford, + 5p Rd. Power, * 16c¢ 
1 Westmeath 23478 L, Hon. R.Pakenham,¢3*1ip  G.H. Rochfort,— 
3 Wexford .. 29513 do Viscount Stopford, t 2 p C. S. Carew, * 5c 
Wicklow .. 18419 do § Hon, G.L. Proby, * 2 James Grattan, * 32 c 


gcesOrcrasragasspRgosreces 





56 Total 1,185,490 Houses; 6,846,950 Inhabitants. ; eine 

The Notations all imply the same as in the previous Classes; in addition to whichis ¢ for 
having voted in favor of the claims of the Catholics, and p for protestantism, or for having voted 
in opposition to those claims. 

The province of Uxsren is divided into 9 Counties, comprising the whole of the North part of 
the Island, containing 366,349 Houses and 2,001,966 Inhabitants, returning 25 Members. The 
province of ConnauGur is divided into 5 Counties comprising the centre of the West side, con- 
lining 191,267 Houses and 1,053,918 Inhabitants returning 12 Members. The province of 
Lernster is divided into 12 Counties, comprising the centre of the East side, containing 284,675 
Houses and 1,785,702 Inhabitants, returning 35 Members; and the province of Munster 18 
divided into 6 Counties, comprising the- whole of the South part of the Island, containing 
$43,201 Houses and 2,005,568 Inhabitants, returning 25 Members. 


) 
} — 
| 
) 
} 
} 








RECAPITULATION. 
Geographical - 
Province. Position. Cos. Houses. Inhabitants. Representatives, 
Ulster... @ereecee North i] 366,349 4,001,966 28 
Connaught ... West 5 191,267 4,053,918 12 
Leinster...... East 12 484,673 1,785,703 35 
Munster...... South 6 $43,201 2,005,363 si 
4 Totals $2. 1,185,490 6,846,950 100 


4 : ° 
’ State of the Poll (at the close) at the places contested, viz. 

Dublin...... Hans Hamilton,.... 1272 (sincedead) sin 
, Colonel R.W.Talbot, 914 Colonel H. White..+.+- BA 
Limerick,, . ia Hon. R. Fit ibbon, 4061 Sir A. H. Hunt,. eeoreoe 18 8 
ee Standish O'Grady.. $256 W. O'Grady, -++-++++e eos 
Queen’s, .... W. W. Pole, «+++ 3259 Sir C. H. Coote, - esse. ree 

Sir H. Parnell, ecco 2889 General Dunn,- eeecces 
The following have been contested since the General Election in 1820, > = 
Dublin...... Colonel H. White.. 994 SirC. Domville, Bart. - = 

Sligo eeeece Colonel H. King ee 920 Colonel —— eeaere 

Fermanagh oo Lord Corryeceess.- Colonel Brooke «+++: 


Beretcn 0 ere 8 6 eS Se * ESS 
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CLASS VIII. 


6 Cities, 27 Boroughs, and 1 University in Treland, 
RETURNING 36 MEMBERS. 








Shewing the kind of Suffrage or influence by which they are returned. The Cities are Printed 
in SMALL capitats, and the figures denote the number of Houses in those places against which 
they are affixed ; of the others, there is no specific return of the population published 


Place. County. Present Members, Suffrage or Influence by which returned 
tArmagh, Co. Town Wm. Stuart, +5 p The Primate (a Beresfon ) 
fAthlone, Westmeath David Kerr, + 3 Viscount Castlemain ‘i 
+ Bandonbridge, Cork Viscount Bernard, t 2* 1 p Earl of Shannon, — 

+ Belfast, Antrim § Earl of Belfast, +1 Marquis of Donegal 
tCarlow, Co. Town a Charles Harvey, t 2c Earl of Charleville. 
Carrickfergus 1444, Antrim Sir Arthur Chichester, t 3c Marquis of Hertford, 
+Cashell, Tipperary aE. J. Collett, t6c R. Pennefather, 
tClonmell, do. J. H. M, Dawson, + 4c Right Hon, W. Bagwell 
tColeraine, Londonderry a Sir J. Brydges, Bart. + — The Beresford, 
Corx 12175, County ‘ Hon, C. H, Hutchinson, * 40 ¢ TheCorporation &Inhabitis 
Town § Sir N. C. Colthurst, Bart, ¢ 1 * tc ¢1058, & for Callaghan 733 
Downpatrick, Down J. W. Maxwell, + 4* 2 The Inhabitants 
Drogheda, 3463, Louth Wu. M. Smyth, ¢ 4 393 & for Mr. Wallace 145 
Dustin, 16005, County) Sir R. Shaw, Bart. tc Corporation &, Inhabitans 
Town > ¢t Thomas Ellis, + 3 p 1213 & for H. Grattan 799 
atone t Right Hon. W. C. Plunkett,f 8c ¢ Provost, Fellows, & Scholars 
tDundalk, Louth a George Hartopp,¢ 1*1¢ Earl of Roden, 
+Dungannon, Tyrone Hon, Thomas Knox, ¢ 7 p Viscount Northland, 
Dungarvon, Waterford aHon, George Lamb, * 18 Duke of Devonshire. 
tEnnis, lare {Richard Wellesley, ¢ 9 SirE.O‘Brien&J, Fitzgerili 
tEnniskillen, Fermanagh KR. Magennis, ¢ 3 p Earl of Enniskillen, 
Galway, 4185, Co. Town aM.G. Prendergast, ¢ 8 p 886 & for J, Blake 475 
Kitxenny, 4321, do, Right Hon. Dennis Browne, + 4c Cuffe, Earl of Desart. 
+Kinsale, Cork a Admiral Sir Jos, Rowley, t 4 Lord de Clifford. 
Limerick, 8268, Co. Town Thomas S. Rice, * 37 ¢ 559& for Hon.J.Vereker?9l 
§Lisburne, Antrim H. B.S, Seymour, t 3 p Marquis of Hertford. 
LonDONDERRY, Co, Town + Rt Hon, Sir G. F. Hill,Bt. t 14p The Beresfords. 
Mallow, . Cork W. W. Becher, * 6+ 1c 76 & for Mr, Jephson 75 
+New Rass, Weaford Frs. Leigh, + 3 p : Messrs. Tottenham & Lee. 
Newry, Down Viscount Newry, +3 = ~ Earl of Kilmorey. 
tPortarlington, King’s Co. a David Ricardo, * 49 Earl of Portarlington. 
tSligo, Co. Town Owen Wynne, ¢ — The Sitting Member. 
+Tralee, Kerry t James Cuffe, +1* 1 Sir Edward Denny. 
WateErrorD, 4082, Co. Town Rt Hon. SirJ. Newport, Bt.*28c Corporation & Merchants. 
+ Wexford, do. aWm. Wigram, t¢ 2p Mr. Neville & Marg. of Ey. 
$Youghall, Cork John Hyde, — Earl of Shannon, 
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G3 At those places marked ft the suffrage is vested in 12 burgesses, selt-elected, under * 
influence of the persons stated in the right hand column ; and those marked ¢ it 1s vested in ¢ ” 
corporations, also self-elected, under the like circumstances, At Lisburne, marked §, there ~ 
election, it is merely an appointment of the Marquis of Hertford ; at the places without set 7 
the suffrage is pretty general, 6 of them were contested at the Jast general election ; Seatie 
numbers in the right hand column in a line with those 6 places, imply the state of the Poll nis 
close, At Limerick it will be seen that the sitting member appears in a minority—the reaso * 
that the Corporation were resolved to return the other candidate, and for that purpose ae 
freemen or voters for the occasion, but which votes were rejected by a Committee of Parliam " 
and the Recorder committed to Newgate for violating his duty, Mr. Rice’ being — to 
have been duly elected by a majority oflegal votes. The other seven open places appest ends 
have been contested for some time past, and will well deserve the especial attention of the #7! 


( a their Dale! 
of free representation, at the next general election,—Members noted with a preceding theit=™ 
are Aliens, not Irishmen. 
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Perkins, Mr. for his new steam-engine 350 
Piper, W. for new anchors -- 536 
Postans, T. and W. Jeakes, for im- 
provements in cooking he pytene 55 
Rabart, L. B. for improved apparatus 
for preparing coffee or tea -- ib, 
Ricketts, H. for: improved black 
bottles _ ae +. 349 
Roberts, R. for machinery for weaving 
, cloths eo es oe 536 
Smart, G. for improvements in chaits 59 
Smith, J. for improvements in the — 
steam-engine boiler = - - -- ib 
Tritten, H. for improved apparatus 
for filtration os -- 
Van Heythuysen, F. M. for improve- 
ments in boats sé -- 150 





Wynn, Mr, for improvements in 
chureh and turret clocks 
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